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Bobby Riggs, America’s hope for the Davis Cup 





























Hous KN INVESTMENT THAT 


AVERAGES “OZ RETURN... 





@ If you have funds idle for want of good investment oppor- 
tunities—if you find a fair profit margin hard to maintain— 
here’s important news. Owners of new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes average 20% profit on their investment in these new 
tools. Here are the savings that make such a return possible. 
Think what they would mean in your metal tuming department: 


—Scrap loss reduced, often eliminated—with savings in 
material as high as 30%. 


—Greater accuracy of product turned—which means less 
finishing, less work in succeeding operations, lower 
cost of assembly. 


—Down time reduced because the greater simplicity in 
design of the new Warner & Swasey assures longer, 
more accurate life. 


—Direct cost of turning cut as much as 50% because of 
greater speed and power of the new Warner & Swasey. 


~—More satisfied workmen because the new machine is 
so much easier to use. 


Remember that you can know in 
advance what a Warner & Swasey would 
eam for you. Our field engineers will be 
glad to study your operation and show 
you in provable figures what you, too, 
can earn on your investment. 












For Profits 
MACHINE 
TOOL SHOW 
Cleveland 
October 4 to 13, 1939 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASBY 


Here’s why we believe you’ll prefer our gin 


We honestly believe you will get more pleas- 
ure out of your cocktails, rickeys and Tom 
Collins’ if you use Fleischmann’s Gin in your 
home and specify ii when ordering from the 
bar. 
In the first place the spirits, every drop, that 
o into Fleischmann’s Gin are Fleischmann 
distilled from grain to bottle. 
That enables us to maintain a standard of 
quality that would perhaps not be possible 
if we had to buy our spirits from outside 
sources of supply. 
Secondly, we are sparing in the use of flavor- 
ing ingredients, believing that a good gin 
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TRY FLEISCHMANN’S SLOE GIN FOR YOUR SLOE GIN DRINKS. 65 PROOF. 
Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. ¥. 


should not be too highly perfumed. 


Because of its delicate flavor, Fleischmann’s 
Gin is dryer than the more highly flavored 
gins. 

This extra dryness imparts an added zest to 
cocktails and mixed drinks that many people 
enjoy. 

However, let your own taste decide which gin 
is best suited to your preference. 

Try your favorite gin drinks made both ways: 
with Fleischmann’s and with any other gin on 
the market. 

We predict after this test you’ll — Learn to say 
Fleischmann’s. 
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LETTERS 


Anglican Nomenclature 


You are most kind in answering Mr. 
Flanagan in the July 3 issue, concerning 
Anglican nomenclature. You could have 
gone farther and said that the official 
Book of Common Prayer of the entire An- 
glican Communion designates the second 
order of the ministry, as it always has, as 
priests. The Order of the Holy Com- 
munion in this same Anglican Liturgy is 
also called the Holy Eucharist, the Lord’s 
Supper, and in the first Prayer Book of 
King Edward VI, it was called the mass. 

I realize that you have a difficult task 
in setting down the nomenclature of all 
of our multitudinous religious bodies, but 
it seems that it will only be fair to the 
great Anglican Communion, of which the 
Episcopal Church is a part, to take it on 
its own valuation, which is that it is the 
ancient Catholic Church of English-speak- 
ing races. 

Let me also say that I count no week 
complete until I have digested your cur- 
rent issue, and I enjoy your sane attitude. 


HIRAM R. BENNETT 
Dean, Cathedral Church of St. John 


Wilmington, Del. 








Italy’s Art 


Must I go to San Francisco to see the 
pictures and sculpture Italy lent to the San 
Francisco World’s Fair? Mentioned in your 
story on art at both world’s fairs, [June 11] 
these include Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” 
Raphael’s circular “Madonna of the 
Chair,” paintings by Correggio, Bronzino, 
Mantegna, Fra Angelico, and Tintoretto, 
and sculpture by Michelangelo and Dona- 
tello. 

Rumor in New York art circles says the 
pictures will be brought here at the end of 
the San Francisco Fair, to be shown either 
at the New York exposition or in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

For the benefit of the thousands in New 
York who would like to see these treasures 
—particularly the many Italian-born resi- 
dents of the city, and the equally numer- 
ous art lovers—I hope the Italian Govern- 
ment won’t discriminate against us in 
favor of San Francisco. 

G. A. TYSON 

New York City 
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Before the roundup on art at the world’s 
fairs appeared, Newsweek cabled its 
Rome correspondent to check this rumor. 
On June 2 the Director of Propaganda in 
the Ministry of Popular Culture flatly de- 
nied the report: “Our experts decided 
damage to the paintings from overseas 
travel would be negligible. These same 
men now agree the overland journey would 
be extremely harmful no matter how care- 
ful the packing. Obviously no insurance— 
no matter what its limits—can compensate 
for the ruin of a single masterpiece. 

“From San Francisco the pictures will 
be returned to Italy, never to go abroad 
again.” 





Church Membership 


Page 29 of your July 3 issue was espe- 
cially interesting. To quote: “Two years 
ago the Psychological Corp., New York 
sales counselors and public-opinion sam- 
plers, asked a cross section of Americans: 
‘Do you think that religion is losing or 
gaining ground in the United States?’ The 
replies were pessimistic: 44 per cent 
thought religion was slipping; 34 per cent 
said it was gaining; 13 per cent saw no 
change, and 9 per cent didn’t know.” 

If the figures are analyzed, one finds that 
the outlook is far from pessimistic—éespe- 
cially for these times. 

Is it “pessimistic” because 47 per cent 
of the population say that religion is at 
least not losing? If the 9 per cent that 
“didn’t know” are to be considered at 
least 4 per cent, if they did know, would 
be voting for a gain. At least 51 per cent 
consider religion to be gaining—far from 
pessimistic. 

An interesting survey could be made 
(and perhaps has been) as to which reli- 
gion has gained the most members and the 
most percentage points since the World 
War. Are these figures available? 

A. G. BARRY 


Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Barry’s logic works both ways. 
Combine the 44 per cent who think reli- 
gion is losing with the 13 per cent who see 
no change, and add the theoretical 4 per 
cent of “don’t knows,” and the answer is 
61 per cent who think religion is not gain- 
ing. 

Gains in membership in largest churches 
since the war are as follows: 


1916 membership* 1939 membershipt Per cent gain 


7,153,313 10,519,288 47 
2,811,797 3,825,420 36 

ee 15,721,815 21,322,688 34 
3,445,883 4,624,713 34 
950,317 1,131,863 33 
1,480,898 1,942,322 31 
1,226,028 1,597,779 $0 
7,166,815 9,126,321 27 
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Muddy Thinking— 


Islington, Ont.: Announcing that he 
would take no action to prevent nude bath- 
ing in the Humber River, Town Sheriff 
W. A. Armstrong declared: “The water js 
so dirty it is impossible to see whether 
bathers are naked or not.” 





Canine Custody— 


Chicago: Charging that her husband 
Frank “treated the dog better than he 
treated me,” and that “the dog treated me 
better than my husband did,” Mrs. Karo- 
lina Mascha won a divorce in superior 
court. She also won custody of the dog. 


Love from MacHitler— 


Berlin: Characterizing Scots as “the 
healthiest, most respectable, and most 
Germanic people of the British Isles,” Will 
Vesper, Nazi poet and author, last week 
called for a ban on jokes about them. 


Reactionary— 


Deer Lodge, Mont.: An unidentified 
local beaver is impeding the march of CCC 
progress. Each night he stealthily dams up 
spillways which are draining his lake. 


Tough Lie— 

Brockton, Mass.: Teeing off at Oak 
Ridge Golf Club, Eddie La France over- 
shot his mark. The ball landed in Roy 
Drew’s hip pocket, broke Drew’s pet pipe, 
and set him on fire by igniting his matches. 


Mad Matador— 


Madrid: Angry because a bullfight 
audience didn’t appreciate his technique in 
killing his first two bulls of the day, Vic- 
toriano de la Serna, a matador, dedicated 
his third victim to “the ignorance of the 
Madrid public.” He later paid a $150 fine 
for the insult. 


148 Years Late— 


New York: Into the offices of the New 
York Attorney General, John J. Bennett 
Jr., last week came a letter addressed to 
“Mr. Aaron Burr, Attorney General’— 
whose term ran from 1789 to 1791. It ad- 
vertised the opening of a resort hotel. 


On Time— 


New York: On June 30, The New 
York World-Telegram received a letter 
from Benefield Barry of Pawtucket, R.I., 
predicting a West Coast earthquake July 
6. On that very date at 2:52 p.m., Califor- 
nia Tech’s seismograph recorded a severe 
shock in the area. Next day, The World- 
Telegram front-paged the story, headlin- 
ing it: “Your Quake Was on Time, Mr. 
Barry.” 
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FINEST PACKARDS EVER BUILT... 


NOW AMERICA’S GREATEST VALUES 


To see for yourself whether Packard’s 
confidence is justified, go to your 
nearest Packard dealer and borrow 
the particular model you fancy. 
Drive it. Ask your wife to drive it. 
Take it over the worst—and best— 
roads you can find. Test it on hills and 


cf LOT MORE CAR 


in city traffic.. Be as thorough, and 
as critical, as you know how to be. 


Then see if you don’t end up 
more genuinely thrilled and enthusi- 
astic over this Packard than you’ve 
ever been over any car since your 
first one! 


FOR YOUR MONEY! 


AS YEARS AGO, nobody ever 
dreamed that a really big, luxurious 
122-inch-wheelbase Packard would be 
priced at the astonishingly low sum 
of $888*. 


To make these three magic figures a 
reality has not been easy. It has taken 
Packard four years to reach a point 
where an entirely new and permanent 
policy of pricing would be possible. 


During these four years, significant 
changes have taken place. Both of 
Packard’s huge plants have been ex- 
tensively rearranged. Millions of dollars 
have been invested in ultra modern 
machinery for more efficient production. 
Step by step, an important program of 
expansion has drawn to completion. 


Nothing changed but the price 


A few months ago Packard’s four-year 
plan was completed—and before a day 
had passed the prices of 1939 Packards 
had been reduced $100 to $300! And 
this without the changing of so much as 
a shackle-bolt on the cars themselves! 


Public response has been impressive. 
Since the establishment of this per- 
manent new pricing policy, Packard 
business has steadily increased. In these 
months for which comparable figures are 
obtainable, nearly a third more people 
bought Packard cars than last year. 


The reason is obvious. Equipped for 
and schooled in the manufacture of fine 
cars, Packard believes it can now offer 
you more quality, and more car, than 
you have ever been able to buy for a 
given price before! 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD NOW 


‘888 


*AND UP, delivered at Detroit, State taxes extra 








RICH MAN'S 


PIPE-TOBACCO AT 


EVERY MAN'S 
PRICE! 


Don’t miss it! 




































This is the most amazingly dif- 
ferent aromatic pipe-mixture 
you have ever heard of! 


It smokes ... tastes... smells 
... even looks like an expen- 
sive, blended-to-your-order 
tobacco. Yet BOND STREET is 
only 15¢. 

Rare tobaccos give it extraor- 
dinary flavor..smooth-coolness 
... and excellent aroma which 
even women like. 


Try BOND STREET today... 
and you'll be enthusiastic 
tonight! 

NOTE: If your dealer has no BOND STREET, 


write Philip Morris, 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


—— 
STREET 


PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office. 
Matcotm Mor, President and Publisher 
Rarmonp Motey, Contributing Editor e 
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British Combine 


Sacua Guirry, French author, play- 
wright, and actor, and his leading lady, 
GENEVIEVE DE SEREVILLE (professional 
name, Mile. de Saint-Jean), motion-pic- 
ture star, in Versailles, July 4. It was the 
bride’s first marriage and the 54-year-old 
actor’s fourth. Each of his previous wives 
(Charlotte Lyses, Yvonne Printemps, and 
Jacqueline Delubac), was once his stage 
partner. 


Divorced: 


Peter Arno (Curtis Arnoux Peters) , 
the cartoonist, by the former Mary 
(Timmiz) Lansinc, 1931 debutante, on 
grounds of cruelty, in Litchfield, Conn. 
They were married in 1935—four years 
after Arno was divorced in Reno by his 
first wife, Lois Long, a New York writer. 


RaymMonp Massey, 43, star of the 
Broadway play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” 
by ApriENNE ALLEN, English stage and 
screen actress, on grounds of cruelty, in 
Carson City, Nev. They have two chil- 
dren: Daniel, 4, and Anna, 2. 


Arrived: 


Gen. Raraeu L. 
TrusILLo, former 
President of the Do- 
minican Republic, on 
his first visit to the 
United States. The 
commander-in-chief 
of the Dominican 
Army disembarked at 
Miami from his 225- 
foot yacht, Ramfis, and proceeded to 
Washington by train. Met by a guard of 
honor, the Dominican dictator conferred 
with government heads, placed wreaths on 
the tombs of George Washington and the 
Unknown Soldier, and was feted at official 
receptions. After a visit to the New York 
World’s Fair, General Trujillo will sail 
for Europe. 


Wide World 





Mary Picxrorp, and her husband 
Buppy Rogers, the band leader, in New 
York, after a six-week “second honey- 
moon” abroad. Traveling 10,000 miles by 
plane, they toured eleven countries, in- 
cluding Russia, France, Italy, and Eng- 
land. “I don’t know whether or not there 
will be a war,” Miss Pickford said, “but 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

































COMMODITY PAPER NOW ISSUED 
ON 400 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS 
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An independent 
refiner formerly 
had to sell part 
of his crude 
stock, at posted 
; ~’t field price,when- 
ever he needed additional funds. 
He lost his entire cost of piping 
into the refinery. 


By using LAWRENCE SYSTEM, 
the refiner now borrows against 
the crude through his bank. A 
saving of more than 10%. 


Similarly, LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
can serve almost any producer, 
manufacturer or distributor. 
Why not obtain full informa- 
tion? Write for our free “Ques- 
tion and Answer” booklet. Dept. 
A-4. No obligation. 

























Creating Commodity Paper/ |awr 
Against Inventory YSTEM A 


- A. T. aa Pres. 

EW YorK: 52 Wail St. ¢ CuicaGo: 1 Ne. 
LaSalle St.¢ SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St, 
BosTONn* BuFFALO* KANSAS CITY * FRESNO 
Los ANGELES * HOUSTON*SPOKANE, W ASH. 
DALLAS * PoRTLAND, Org. © HONOLULU 
















Where do you hide your money 
in a-Pullman berth? 


Avoid this problem with 


BANK OF AMERICA 
Travelers Cheques 


Acceptabie everywhere! If losy e« 
stoi'en before countersigned 


by the 


your 


money i refunded ban, 
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AIRWAYS 


IN EUROPE 


4-ENGINE PLANES 


Fastest, most frequent service 
between LONDON AND PARIS 
. .. 7 flights each week day 
both ways. . . fare, only $21.50. 


Also LONDON-ZURICH service. 


Advance reservations through 
your travel agent or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 Broadway + 638 Fifth Ave., 
New York « General Agents for 
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I am firmly convinced that all the people 
of every nation want peace.” The veteran 
actress announced that she was forming an 
English organization, the Pickford Co., to 
produce films in London. The first produc- 
tion will be “The Bat.” 


Departed: 


Dr. ALExis Car- 
REL, 66-year-old re- 
search scientist, from 
New York, for the 
Island of St. Gildas, 
his home off the north 
coast of France. Dr. 
Carrel denied the re- 
port that he was 
Wide World retiring from the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
and said he would return in the fall. 





Mrs. JAMES RoosEVELT, 84-year-old 
mother of the President, from New York, 
for a six-week visit in Paris with her sister, 
Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes. When asked 
whether she thought war might break out, 
she answered: “I don’t know. I suppose 
so. But if it does, I'll live through it. And 
if not—.” 


J. P. Morcan, 71-year-old banker, 
from New York, for his annual visit to his 
Gannochy Lodge in Scotland for the 
grouse-shooting season. 


Crown Prince Ovar and PRINcEss 
Marrua of Norway, from New York, for 
home, after a two-and-a-half month, 
15,000-mile tour through 34 states. 
“Among the outstanding impressions we 
take back with us,” the Crown Prince said, 
“is that you are a people whose belief. in 
democracy is a beacon of light to the 
whole world.” 


Completed: 
In New York, by 
Mrs. Marion Rice 


Hart, sister of Mrs. 
P. Hal Sims, wife of 


30,000-mile voyage in 
her 80-foot steel- 
hulled ketch, Vanora. 
Three years ago Mrs. 
Hart (nearing 50, a 
landlubber, and tired 
of her life as a sculp- 
tor in Paris) , bought 
the 37-year-old ship 
in England, signed on 
a captain and crew, 
and set sail in Sep- 
tember from Cowes 
on a leisurely world 
cruise. By the time the ship reached Port 
Said she had fired three skippers—two for 
inefficiency and one for seasickness. There- 
upon Mrs. Hart, who was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ix 
1914 as a chemical engineer, became Cap- 
tain Hart. She navigated her peacock-blue 
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ketch through the Red Sea and Indiay 
Ocean, across the Pacific, through the 
Strait of Magellan, and up the east coast; 
of South and North America. Last yea; 
Mrs. Hart, who plans to sell the Vanora 
and settle down, recorded the first half of 
her voyage in the book, “Who Called the 
Lady a Skipper?” 


Settled: 


The three-year court battle of Pan 
Davis, a lawyer, with the New York Cen. 
tral Railroad to recover his $2.80 fare and 
$45 in damages for having to stand up in a 
crowded train during a three-hour trip 
from Albany to New York, July 12, 1936. 
The end of the case, whose litigation in- 
volved seven court decisions, came last 
week when a New York Central represen- 
tative paid Davis $232.89 in cash. The set- 
tlement covered the 
original damages plus 
court costs and inter- 
est. Though the rail- 
road denied that the 
case set a precedent, 
Davis said: “From 
now on I expect the 
railroads will be more 
careful in providing 
seats for passengers.” 
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Sentenced: 


In the United States District Court, 
New York, Wiitu1am P. Buckner Jr., and 
Wuu1am J. GI_espie, convicted a fort- 
night ago on seven counts of mail fraud 
and one of conspiracy for the manipula- 
tion of an $8,500,000 bond issue of the 
Philippine Railway Co. Buckner received 
a two-year prison term and a $2,500 fine; 
Gillespie, eighteen months and $2,500. 
Felipe Buencamino, prominent member of 
the Philippine Assembly who was convict- 
ed of conspiracy, was sentenced to eight- 
een months in prison and fined $5,000. 
Buckner and Gillespie were freed on bail 
($5,000 and $4,000, respectively) pending 
appeals to the Appellate Court next fall. 


Frank Craven, Deputy Warden of 
the Philadelphia County Prison at Holmes- 
burg, Pa., to one to three years in jail 
after being convicted of involuntary man- 
slaughter in connection with the violent 
deaths of four hunger-striking convicts in 
a steam-héated punishment cell last sum- 
mer (Newsweek, Sept. 5, 1938). Last 
month Francis J. Smith, a prison guard 
accused of turning on the steam valves, 
was convicted on the same charge. Former 
Prison Supt. William B. Mills and James 
Maguire, captain of prison guards, were 
previously acquitted. 


Rescued: 


By Srepuen Leacock, 69, Canadian 
humorist and economist, Percy Bartleman, 
21, whose canoe capsized during a storm 


on Lake Couchiching, Orilla, Ont. Dr. Lea- 
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1 Indian cock, sighting the youth a half mile off 

ugh the I shore, put out in his power launch with his 

st coasts caretaker, Jack Kelly. As high waves broke 

ast year IM over the boat, they lassoed Bartleman and 
Vanora J pulled him aboard. 

: half of 

led the 





Ailing: 





AuFrep E. SMITH, 
65-year-old former 
Governor of New 














Pap York and 1928 Dem- 
rk Cen. ocratic Presidential 
are and candidate, with a 
up ina sprained left foot— 
ur trip the result of a golf 
2, 1936, accident. He made up 
‘ion in- a foursome with his 
ne last three sons, Arthur, 
presen- Alfred Jr., and Wal- 
‘he set- ter, at Southampton, 
ed the Long Island. Step- 
res plus ping up on the first 
l inter- tee, which sloped 
ie rail- slightly, Smith ad- 
at the dressed the ball and 
cedent, swung. The effort 
“From International twisted « ligament 
ct the and the “Happy Warrior” nearly col- 
e more lapsed. Two days later he was able to 
viding limp around. 
igers,” 
Died: 

C. Morr Woottery Jr., 22-year-old 
Court, son of the retired president and board 
. and chairman of the American Radiator and 
_ fort- Standard Sanitary Corp., of a brain con- 
fraud cussion received in a 
ipula- polo accident on Wa- 
f the terbury Field, West- 
eived bury, Long Island, 
) fine; July 6. Woolley, cap- 
2,500. tain of the Yale polo 
ver of team that won the 
ivict- — intercollegiate cham- 
sight- | pionship last month, 
5,000. M@ was playing in a 





| bail match of the Mead- 
aiding ow Brook Club Cups 
- fall. tournament when his 
mount tripped, fell, 
and slid along the turf dragging its rider. 
‘ail His was the second death of the outdoor- 
Ran polo season. Capt. C. T. I. (Pat) Roark, 





Wide World 





n of 
Imes- 


a 43-year-old former British Army officer, 
8 was killed in Pasadena last February. 
sum ~- Havetock E..ts, 80, essayist and so- 
Last ciologist, after a two-month illness, at his 
uard home in Hintlesham, England, July 8. Son 
Ives, | ofa sailing-ship captain, he was regarded 
mer ; as a leading authority on sex and its prob- 
mes f} lems. In 1897 he published the first volume 
vere Fi of his best-known work, “Studies in the 
§ Psychology of Sex,” which was lauded by 
the medical world but banned in England 
as “obscene.” Self-styled an “intellectual 
_— Aunt Sally,” he spent much of his time, 
a2. since retiring last year, in answering letters 
a from people seeking a solution to their in- 





timate problems. 











To EUROPE 


on the famous 


MANHATTAN 


and 


WASHINGTON 


LARGEST, FASTEST, FINEST “AMERICAN FLAGSHIPS” 


Two splendid liners, notably popular for their 
hospitality, service, outstanding VALUE... 
and for the ‘‘3,000 Miles of Enjoyment’”’ they offer 























**x NEXT SAILINGS * * 


To IRELAND, ENGLAND 
FRANCE and GERMANY 
DIRECT 


m2, ' ss Manhattan 
ts a <i. 7 yt July 26, Aug. 23, Sept. 20 


ss Washington 
Aug. 9, Sept. 6, Oct. 4 


CABIN, $186 up 
TOURIST, $127 up 


i abet : Or sailing the alternate 
Maptneme tiled rite | pone ty “ j the ser weeks—ss Pres. Harding 
and extra “roominess” which you find everywhere 444 5s Pres. Roosevelt. 


aboard the Manhattan and Washington—above all, in Cabin, $141 up. Also 


your stateroom. And you'll be equally well-pleased shenmtesn One Claes” 

with the entertainment and cuisine—reason again liners weekly direct to 

why so many veteran travelers prefer the American =| ondon — fortnightly to 

Way to Europe. Cobh and Liverpool— 
only $105 up. 


Your TRAVEL AGENT 


can arrange excellent 

accommodations on all a 
sailings above. Ask 

about special round- 

co Excursion rates in 

e ry’ ~— Aug. 7 

an t. Lo. 

s * 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago * 665 Market Street, San Francisco * 19 King Street, East, Toronto 
Offices in ether principal cities. 








AROUND THE 
WORLD WITH 
LOCKHEED 


MIRRORED IN TROPIC WATERS is a luxurious 
Lockheed transport, flying a tri-weekly sched- 


BANDOENG KOEPANG 


THIS 3,898 MILE ROUTE is the last leg of a faster 
(2% days) service from Amsterdam being es- 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES, characteristic of the 
Netherlands, is noted for the meticulous care 





ule from colorful Bandoeng in Javato Sydney, tablished by Royal Dutch Airlines. This old- with which it is manned, equipped, serviced it 
Australia...over famed Bali and many other est of world airlines operates in many parts and operated. American passengers feel it a 
romantic tropical islands in the Dutch East of the globe...connects Amsterdam with tribute to U. S. aviation that Lockheed air- ™ 
Indies ...across the picturesque Timor Sea principal European cities, also flies Lockheed _ planes are chosen...a choice based on the th 
---above thatched houses of aborigines. airplanes on several South American routes. longest experience in air transportation. er 
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lls off the 
AY A NEW LOCKHEED ro 
ion li i —final result 
duction line for flight tests- ‘ 
 cemanalves thoroughly organized areas 
tion methods that utilize every — 
facility for insuring greater dependability. 


PERFORMANCE WITH DEPENDABILITY is demanded 
by Royal Dutch Airlines...and Lockheed’s 
modern manufacturing methods permit con- 
struction geared to airline problems created 
by climate, geography and facilities. For ex- 
ample, the anodization process (above) 
protects against corrosion... just one of many 


technical advances by Lockheed. 


EVERY D 


THE SAME CHOICE HAS BEEN MADE BY 28 AIRLINES 





Throughout the world Lockheed airplanes are providing fast, dependable t 
transportation. Chicago to New Orleans, Tokyo to Peiping, Helsingfors to Pal- : 
estine, Curacao to Paramaribo...over all six continents, through equatorial heat ] 


and artic cold. Everywhere an increasing number of travelers prefer airlines fly- 
ing Lockheed transports. Wherever you go—whenever you can—fly Lockheed! 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA e REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Spending-Lending Outlook 


C nances for Roosevelt’s spend-lend 
program are improving somewhat. There’s 
no great enthusiasm for it, but middle- 
roaders and even some conservatives are 
beginning to see merit in parts of the pro- 
gram and are coming to realize that it’s 
not nearly so big as F.D.R. made it seem 
(because many of the proposals fit right in 
with the existing programs of agencies like 
the RFC and USHA). Upshot is that vet- 
eran Congress-watchers are betting that a 
good part of the program (as revised in the 
Barkley-Steagall Bill) will be approved. 


Canal Labor Troubles 


There may be some labor difficulties 
around the Panama Canal. One H. A. 
Stoudt, claiming to represent the C.L.O., 
has started an undercover attempt to or- 
ganize several hundred alien (British West 
Indian) employes of the canal. Indications 
are it’s just a starter toward unionizing all 
the workers. As yet canal authorities aren’t 
much worried, recalling how easily they 
broke up a 1920 strike. 


Lindbergh Troubles 


Colonel Lindbergh and War Department 
heads aren’t getting along too well these 
days. The department originally accepted 
his offer to enter active service because of 
his publicity value in helping air-corps 
expansion plans. However his Congression- 
al testimony emphasized quality over 
quantity so much that it almost blocked 
passage of the authorization for 5,500 new 
planes. Then, still dreading publicity, he 
refused to hold a press conference and at- 
tend a Washington banquet, though Sec- 
retary Woodring’s requests that he do so 
would be considered a command by most 
army men. Lindbergh is still inspecting 
aircraft plants, but officers sourly report 
to Washington that he’s “learning from, 
not advising, us.” 


Political Notes 


Thomas E. Dewey is now preparing for 
his Presidential candidacy by boning up 
on agricultural relief, which he considers 
the nation’s chief present problem; thinks 
the G.O.P. has a good chance of winning 
discontented farmers away from the New 
Deal . . . The New Republic and others 


What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


still talk of a possible Roosevelt-Farley 
ticket, not realizing that the Constitution 
forbids election of a President and Vice 
President from the same state . . . Harry 
Hopkins worked up the Administration’s 
plan to appoint Paul McNutt Security 
Administrator in order to give him a good 
fling at the Presidency (see page 14) ; Hop- 
kins concocted the idea with Wayne Coy, 
McNutt aide now in the Budget Bureau. 


NLRB Inquiry 


Note that a Congressional mvestigation 
of the National Labor Relations Board is 
now practically assured. The big question 
is whether the House will vote enough 
funds to make the inquiry thorough and a 
source of real annoyance to the board. 
The Administration is now fighting main- 
ly to keep the appropriation small. The 
investigation will mean that, just as con- 
sistently forecast here for months, the 
much-ballyhooed amendments to the La- 
bor Act stand almost no chance—at least 
not until next year. 


Martin’s Demise? 


Impartial observers think Homer Mar- 
tin’s heyday as an auto union leader is 
definitely over. It was the C.1.0.’s ap- 
pointment of an “advisory” council for 
him that originally enraged him and sent 
him and his followers over to the A.F.L. 
Now, because Green says Martin lacks 
any definite and concrete program, the 
A.F.L. has appointed a group of advisers 
to work out a plan of action for the auto 
workers. Martin has begun telling friends 
wistfully that he’d like to take up the 
work of running a nondenominational la- 
bor church in Detroit. 


Garner Going Home? 


A few weeks ago, Vice President Garner 
made it clear to friends that he intended 
going back to Uvalde, just as last year, if 
the Administration forces Congress to drag 
out its session. But now Mrs. Garner is 
trying to dissuade him. Reputedly she 
thinks his departure might give the im- 
pression that (1) he’s getting out from 
under what promises to be a bitter Con- 
gressional fight, and (2) that he can’t 
stand the long grind in Washington’s ex- 
cessive summer heat. Neither impression 
would be a good one in view of his Presi- 
dential candidacy. 


Trivia 
Attorney General Murphy, who hasn’t 


got along with the press too well lately, 
has been occasionally consulting (but, of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


course, not hiring) Steve Hannagan, noted 
press agent for Miami Beach, Puerto Rico, 
Sun Valley, etc. . . . Former Ambassador- 
at-Large Norman Davis says he'll never 
ride on the same train with the President 
and press again; on his July 4 trip from 
Hyde Park reporters exploded firecrackers 
under his door much of the night .. . 
TNEC hearings have pointed up the fact 
that ex-Presidents become life-insurance- 
company directors (Cleveland, Coolidge, 
Hoover) and that ex-heads of life-insur- 
ance investigations become Supreme Court 
Justices (Hughes, Brandeis, Douglas) . 





France vs. Spain 


CConteusy to the general assumption, 
France does not fear Spain’s participation 
with the axis in a war—particularly if war 
comes soon. Those close to the Quai d’Or- 
say say that, on the other hand, France 
most fears that Spain will remain neutral. 
French military leaders believe they could 
quickly defeat war-torn Spain and, by 
holding its ports with help from the British 
fleet, use it as a base for Mediterranean 
action. However, if Spain remained neu- 
tral, France would have to maintain a 
large force along the Pyrenees throughout 
the war to guard against Spain’s sudden 
entry at a crucial moment. Also, Spain 
might surreptitiously provide the axis with 
submarine bases, become an espionage cen- 
ter as in the last war, and otherwise hamper 
the Democratic powers. 


Unhappy Aviators 


From army sources in Rome comes this 
little story of 2,000 unhappy Italian pilots, 
veterans of the Spanish civil war. When 
the fliers left Spain recently they were 
decorated by a Nationalist general, and 
each was handed a fat envelope contain- 
ing six 1,000 lire notes. But when they dis- 
embarked at Genoa they were required to 
hand over their bonuses. Mussolini had 
learned that German fliers who fought for 
Franco had refused similar gifts, so he or- 
dered the money confiscated and returned 
to the Spanish Government. 


Hungary’s Anti-Nazism 


Unmentioned by the press so far has 
been the rapid growth in Hungary of feel- 
ing so intensely anti-Nazi that police are 
enforcing drastic new precautions against 
public demonstrations. One of the most 
embarrassing recent incidents, censored 
from the press, was the loud booing of 
Reich Interior Minister Frick during his 
official visit to Budapest. Also, famous 
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Hungarian leaders, including a number of 
ex-Cabinet ministers, have now formed a 
movement for Hungarian-Polish coopera- 
tion, and the government itself, officially 
pro-axis, is taking subsurface steps to keep 
Hungarian Nazis’ activities within bounds. 
One sign of the tenseness: Regent Horthy 
already has a complete plan for establish- 
ing a military dictatorship if needed to 
forestall a coup. 


Refugees in Shanghai 


Note that Central European Jewish 
refugees are still flocking to war-torn 
Shanghai, one place where they are un- 
hampered by immigration restrictions. 
Some 9,000 have arrived in recent months 
(20,000 are expected by autumn), most of 
them settling in the Japanese section of 
the city and, despite war conditions, en- 
tering actively into business life. A recent 
checkup shows the refugees have opened 
29 cafés, 49 clothing stores, 377 small 
manufacturing plants, 194 doctors’ offices, 
19 grocery stores, and 92 retail shops of 
various sorts. 


Foreign Notes 


The British Colonial Office has quietly 
begun an investigation into alleged mal- 
administration by the government of Sara- 
wak, ruled by the father of “Princess 
Baba” Gregory . . . There’s a haberdashery 
in Belgrade whose wares have borne a “We 
Do Our Part” blue eagle ever since the 
U.S. adopted the NRA; the proprietor 
doesn’t understand its meaning, just 
adopted it when tourists told him all U.S. 
firms used it . . . Authorities in Japanese- 
controlled North China are forcing all able- 
bodied White Russians, under threat of ex- 
pulsion, to join a rapidly growing “foreign 
legion” which will ultimately be assigned 
to the Manchukuo-Soviet frontier. 





FRB and Czech Money 


F renchmen and Englishmen grew pretty 
wrathful over the action of the Bank for 
International Settlements in surrendering 
the National Bank of Czecho-Slovakia’s 
gold to Germany, but no one noticed that 
the U.S. Federal Reserve Banks followed 
the same course. That is, Federal Reserve 
Bank officials honored without delay or- 
ders from the Czech bank’s new (German) 
management to make payments out of the 
bank’s relatively small balances held here. 
Though the principle was the same, the 
marked difference in amounts permitted 
the Federal Reserve to escape the notice 
and criticism the international bank en- 
countered. 


New Products 


Westinghouse has a new kitchen range 
with a look-in oven door—two heavy glass 
plates which you can see through but 
which give the same insulation as the con- 





ventional oven door . . . Traffic police in 
several cities are adopting a “traffic torch” 
consisting of a long (about 8 inches) lucite 
tube screwed onto the end of a standard 
flashlight; the tube gives off a red glow 
easily seen by approaching motorists . ; . 
The A. C. Gilbert Co. has a new toy rail- 
road station that automatically stops an 
electric train, duplicates the roar and 
clamor of a station, and then voices train 
announcements . . . A new insulating board 
of gypsum composition covered with shiny 
aluminum foil is said to have 21% more 
insulating efficiency than other types. 


Personal Loans Drive 


Look for big banks to go after personal 
loans business by markedly easing their re- 
strictions. Metropolitan bankers first en- 
tered the field with misgivings but have 
found the move so successful that they’re 
now contemplating major drives for more 
small personal loans. New inducements 
likely to be offered: (1) slight reductions 
in interest charges (part of present interest 
goes into reserves against loss, and the re- 
serves have proved unnecessarily large) ; 
(2) liberalization of present stiff question- 
naires to applicants; (3) offers of loans to 
facilitate special types of purchases (bank- 
ers may canvass the field of installment- 
plan buying, working out standard con- 
tracts for financing sales) . 


Railroads vs. Trucks 


American railroads are getting down to 
serious business in their war against motor 
carriers. The Association of American 
Railroads, of course, has long complained 
of “unfair competition” from truckers. 
Now, without public announcement, the 
association has set a crew of researchers 
to work on a comprehensive study of com- 
peting truck companies, the nature of the 
business they have diverted from rails, and 
the amount lost to the railroads. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate that truckers, who 
did some $700,000,000 worth of freight 
business last year (about one fourth the 
rails’ total), will top $1,000,000,000 this 
year. Findings will be used to bolster the 
drive for legislation to abolish truckers’ 
alleged subsidies and competitive ad- 
vantages. 


Business Footnotes 


Note that, contrary to expectations, the 
two world’s fairs have had no noticeable 
effect on retail trade in New York or San 
Francisco; department-store sales in both 
cities are higher than last year but no 
higher than for the country as a whole... 
Assistant Secretary of State Berle plans 
to expand his widely noted TNEC testi- 
mony on capital credit banking into a 
book; hopes to finish it by fall . . . The 
Trezsury liked at least one effect of the 
recent fight over monetary powers; many 
Britishers, interpreting the fight as some- 
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how pointing to possible dollar devalys. 
tion, stopped shipping gold here and 4j. 
verted it to Canada. 












Miscellany 


Madame Schiaparelli has decided {, 
close her Mayfair salon, claiming that bp. 
cause Britain (unlike France and _ the 
U.S.) has no law protecting fashion ideas 
she has just been supplying free <lesigns 
for British style pirates . . . The big plan 
to admit 30,000 European refugees to the 
Philippines has aroused such unexpected 
cpposition that the number will be cut to 
5,000 or less . . . Dictator Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic now has a full-time 
publicity man in the U.S. at the fantastic 
salary of $50,000 a year. 


Press Notes 


Continuing his feud with Columnist 
Paul Mallon, Secretary Ickes has heen 
writing to newspapers which publish the 
column, protesting against Mallon’s state- 
ments . . . Credible report is that James 
M. Cox, 1920 Democratic nominee for 
President, is dickering to buy a paper and 
two radio stations in Atlanta; he’s said to 
have backing from a N.Y. bank .. . Fred 
Storm, the United Press’ Roosevelt re- 
porter since F.D.R. was in Albany (except 
for one brief interim), is joining up with 
Jimmy Roosevelt; will do movie publicity 
... Stanley High, ex-Roosevelt adviser, is 
writing a Saturday Evening Post piece on 
Dr. Buchman’s Oxford Group. 


Collier Trophy Finalists 


The field of contestants for aviation’s 
big annual award, the Collier Trophy for 
outstanding contributions to aeronautics, 
is now known to have been narrowed down 
to three. The finalists are United Air Lines 
(for general flight research, particularly 
perfection of the absolute altimeter) , the 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Inc. (for developing 
the super-clipper planes), and Howard 
Hughes (for his around-the-world flight). 


Missing Persons 


Dr Alexander Meiklejohn, whose forced 
resignation as Amherst College president 
because of his “revolutionary ideas” made 
big headlines in 1924, is now a director 
and adviser for the School of Social 
Studies which he founded in San Francisco 
in 1933; has recently been serving as a 
visiting professor at Dartmouth . . . Rod 
La Rocque, once-famous screen star whose 
last Hollywood role was a small part in a 
1937 film, is now in Paris, where he'll 


‘shortly appear in an Alexander Korda pic- 
_ture . 


. . Paul Claudel, poet and onetime 


(1927-1933) French Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, now spends winters quietly in Paris 
and summers at his Lac Bourget (France) 
country home; at 70, he devotes himself 
almost entirely to writing. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
Caso AND Dur From Banks ....... + « « « « $1,208,137,695.47 
Butition ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . .. .. se @ 6,841,148.65 
U.S. GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 835,044,606.29 
SraTE AND MunNICcIPAL SECURITIES . . . . . . . se ws 117,595,990.20 


Srock oF FepERAL ReservE BANK... . .'. « «© «© « 6,016,200.00 
OrnerR SECURITIES. . . ooo cae te 0 6 SS 155,648,757.85 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES .... «| 575,427,173.17 
ee a a 33,857 ,363.26 
Oruer Reat Estate. . ... + + © © «© «© © © © » 8,391,925.40 
MortGaGres . . . a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 10,643,688.51 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . « «© «© «© © 16,956,091.56 
ee a a a a a er a a 8,874,680.74 





$2,983,435,321.10 








LIABILITIES 
CapitaL Funps: 
CAPITAL STOCK . . « «6 «© «© «© « « «+ $100,270,000.00 
SuRPLUS .. . . 6 «© «© « « « « «  100,270,000.00 
UnpIviIpED PRoFITS ......s. ; 30,819,439.57 
$ 231,359,439.57 





DivipENp PayaBLeE Aucust 1,1939. . . . . 2. «© © « 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . . - © © © © «© 16,030,956.02 
ResERVE FoR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . «. «© + e+ + et ew 2,037,784.60 
ry . ew ew ew lw lel lw lw lw lw lw hw ]«688,606,486,853.65 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING .... . \ a 18,446,987 .22 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND . BILLs . 6,838,784.97 
rn eee kc ee eee 7,055,015.07 





$2,983,435 ,321.10 








United States Government and other securities carried at $95,776,758.60 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Anew LONGER-WEARING edi 








OF THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR TRUCK TIRE 








— built on new engineering princi- 

ples that reduce heat fatigue, lessen 

tire “growth,” STEP UP TREAD WEAR 
— AT NO EXTRA COST 


KEEPING PACE with the steady advance in 
truck performance, Goodyear announces a 
new 1939 All-Weather* truck tire —a 
sturdier, cooler-running, farther-traveling 
carrier than its famous predecessor that 
has long outsold any other tire. 


ITS LONGER TROUBLE-FREE LIFE results from 
two basic engineering improvements that 
lessen service hazards — both exclusive 
Goodyear developments. 


ONE IS ““MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING” — a new 
method of building rubber into tires that 
creates a tougher bond between tread and 
body—gives much greater immunity from 
separation. 


LOW STRETCH SUPERTWIST* CORD is the 
other—a more compactly twisted, lighter 
gauge cord that combines 15% greater 
strength with far less stretch. More of 
these stronger cords in every ply give 
greater resistance to bruises and blowouts 
with less heat-generating bulk, ply for 
ply, than former tires. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT, this low stretch Super- 
twist cord construction minimizes tire 
“growth” — insuring the tread against 


cracking and chipping. 


ALL THIS ADDS UP to longer tread wear in 
a tire with maximum All-Weather trac- 
tion plus greater resistance to heat, bruis- 
ing and separation—the greatest all-round 
service tire ever sold for the money! 


YET IT SELLS AT NO INCREASE in price—at all 
Goodyear dealers’,Put on the new AIll- 
Weather now—if you want a tire built for 
1939 trucking needs. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TI 
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Roosevelt Faces Sales Job 
in His Forthcoming Junket 


Third Term, Foreign Policy, 
Lending Plan the Chief Issues, 
Congress the Whipping Boy 


The Congressional revolt that flared a 
fortnight ago, threatening the President’s 
Monetary and Neutrality Bills (News- 
week, July 10), was far from ended this 
week. Not even the issue of dollar devalu- 
ation was as settled as it appeared. For 
although Mr. Roosevelt, by tempting a 
handful of votes with 71.l-cent silver, 
salvaged his “emergency” authority to de- 
value the currency, Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats were preparing to 
take the Congress vs. President feud to 
the country. 

And that was precisely what Mr. Roose- 
velt was planning to do this summer. For 
he, too, realizes that the symbolic struggle 
of the legislators to return to Capitol Hill 
the Constitutional powers they once sur- 
rendered involves not only control of the 
currency, but nearly every other pet 
project still before Congress. To rescue 
the Neutrality Bill, currently stymied by 
34 senators (see page 17), the President 
must sell the country on the idea that 
he knows better than Congress how to 
keep America out of war. To offset 
Congressional apathy toward another 
pump-priming try, he must sell the coun- 
try on his new $3,860,000,000 lending 
scheme (NEWSWEEK, July 3), a cur- 
tailed version of which was introduced in 
both Houses this week—self-liquidating 
loans trimmed to $2,660,000,000 and the 
$500,000,000 foreign-loan item cut to 
$100,000,000. 

In the background, overshadowing the 
final weeks of the 76th session, overshadow- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s junket, is the question: 
Will the President seek a third term? 
Washington is no nearer an answer than it 
was months ago. Each week brings recruits 
to the third-term bandwagon, and smokes 
out a few dissenters. 

Last week Sen. Joseph F. Guffey of 
Pennsylvania took a third-term plea to the 
tadio, developing the novel thought that 
it would not really be a third term for 
Mr. Roosevelt, since the courts had nulli- 
fied the first and “Tories” the second. Sen. 


Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi also en- 
dorsed a third term. Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
of Iowa restated his opposition to it. A 
group of Chicagoans opened “Draft Roose- 
velt for 1940” headquarters. Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend, the pension Messiah, said he 
“might favor” a third term. 

But there were Democrats in Congress 
who were not disposed to let the third-term 
issue become a partisan issue. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee sent to the floor with- 
out recommendation two resolutions the 
sponsors hoped would smoke the Presi- 
dent’s intentions into the open. One, intro- 
duced by Sen. Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin, would specifically bar another term 
for Mr. Roosevelt. The other, submitted 
by Sen. Edward R. Burke of Nebraska, 
calls for a Constitutional amendment 
limiting future Presidents to a single term 
of six years. 


Pay-Roll Politicians 


One thing Congress could not legislate 
out of existence: the vast army of Federal 
officeholders whom anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats (and Republicans) suspect of work- 
ing openly for a continuation of the regime 
to which they owe their jobs. The Senate 
tried to do it when it passed the Hatch 
Bill, three times submitted by the hopeful, 


idealistic Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico. 
His purpose was to bar United States at- 
torneys, district attorneys, marshals, In- 
ternal Revenue collectors, Customs collec- 
tors, non-civil-service postmasters, and 
Agriculture Department field men from 
politics. The last sentence under Section 9 
(a) stated that “All such persons shall re- 
tain the right to vote as they please and to 
express privately their opinions on all 
political subjects, but they shall take no 
active part in political management or in 
political campaigns.” 

A specific charge involving a county 
agent in Alabama cropped up last month 
(Newsweek, June 12). In franked enve- 
lopes the agent had reminded the “Dear 
farmers of Perry County” that they would 
soon be receiving AAA checks, and urged 
them to earmark part of the money for 
dues to the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, a strongly pro-New Deal group. 
Last week Senator Wiley told the Senate 
he had noted signs of similar activities in 
the Midwest. What both the Republican 
Wiley and the Democrat Hatch feared was 
that the 1940 Democratic National Con- 
vention would be “packed” with enough 
officeholders to control it. 

A month ago Mr. Roosevelt called two 
of his trusted House spokesmen to the 
White House and told them that, admir- 
able as was the purpose of the Hatch Bill, 
it went too far (Newsweek, June 26). 
The Administration emissaries returned to 
Capitol Hill and shortly the House Judi- 
ciary Committee dropped the last part of 
Section 9 (a) and Hatch ruefully admitted 





community farm bureau. 


Sincerely, 





COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WorRK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOmICcs, STATE OF ALABAMA, 


DEAR FARMERS OF PERRY COUNTY: We will begin delivering 1938 
agricultural conservation checks Friday of this week. Since 1933 
farmers in Perry County have received $1,532,780 in A. A. A. benefit 
payments. You will receive $254,000 this year as cotton-reduction 

and soil-building payment and eee $200,000 as a — 

m delivering 1938 A. A. A. checks your beat membership com- 
mitteeman will be on hand to give you an opportunity to join your 
For each dollar you invest in farm- 
bureau dues you have received $125 of this in Government benefit 
payments. I know of no better investment of insurance that you 
can make on your farm or in business today. 

Let me urge you to willingly join this organization. 


Farm Bureau dues will earn you more than any investment you have 
ever made or probably ever will make in your lifetime. 


Marion, Ala., March 15, 1939. 


Your $2 


R. L. Greirrin, County Agent. 








From the Congressional Record 


A county agent's letter helped the Hatch Bill along 

















Harris & Ewing 


‘No Politics’ bill would also hit United States attorneys 


that his bill had been so thoroughly 
“emasculated” as to be worthless. 

But Hatch and others refused to drop 
the fight. Both Rep. John J. Dempsey, 
New Mexico Democrat, and Rep. Earl C. 
Michener, Michigan Republican, promised 
to lead a battle to restore the “teeth” to 
the Hatch measure on the House floor. And 
angry senators threatened if that failed to 
force a showdown in conference. 





Significance 
The Hatch Bill has little chance of be- 


coming law at this session, despite Gar- 
ner’s prediction that it would. Anti-Roose- 
velt Democrats realize that, although such 
an act might serve their purpose in 1940, 
they might find the restrictions irksome at 
some future date. Many Republicans 
would be less zealous for its passage if 
their party were in power. Charles Michel- 
son, the Democratic National Committee’s 
press agent, has not trained his guns on 
the measure for nothing. Few newspapers 
outside the Scripps-Howard chain have 
seen fit to crusade for the bill, and con- 
sequently the public has not been roused 
to its implications. 

Meantime, the political activities re- 
ferred to by Senator Wiley will continue to 
flourish, though they will be solemnly re- 
pudiated in Washington. A Newsweek 
survey of a dozen widely scattered states 
indicates that Agriculture Department 
agents and other Federal field men, though 
operating less openly since the Alabama 
exposé, are none the less active politically. 
A few of them, protesting that they were 
acting as private citizens and without offi- 
cial authority, have even begun third- 
term soundings. 

The usual procedure is to follow the pre- 
scription of Aubrey Williams, former Dep- 
uty WPA Administrator: “Keep your 
friends in power.” As has been the custom 
in both parties, a good many of these Fed- 


eral jobholders will go to the convention 
next year as delegates. In some state dele- 
gations to the 1936 Democratic Conven- 
tion they went as high as 50 per cent. 

As for the third-term talk—it is signifi- 
cant to note that only one Cabinet mem- 
ber, Ickes, a onetime Republican, and only 
nine of 69 Democratic senators have come 
out flatly for four more years of Roosevelt. 
It will be news when and if Homer S. Cum- 
mings, former Attorney General, hops on 
the bandwagon. He named more judges, 
United States marshals, district attorneys, 
and special assistant attorneys general 
than any Attorney General in recent his- 
tory—a hefty bloc of votes for any man 
to deliver. 


NEWSWEEK 
Se, 


McNutt: White Hope? 


For months, the aggressive Presidentia] 
candidacy of Paul V. McNutt has labored 
under four handicaps: (1) Though Indj. 
ana Democrats have been working fever. 
ishly for their former Governor since 
March, the High Commissioner to the 
Philippines has had to manage by remote 
control from distant Manila. (2) By op. 
posing Roosevelt in 1932, McNutt earned 
the enmity of Postmaster General James 
A. Farley and the suspicion of Ney; 
Dealers. (3) By calling the National 
Guard to quell Indiana strikes, he won 
labor’s title of “Hoosier Hitler.” (4) The 
third-term enigma has made him proceed 
with caution. 

Last week McNutt and his friends dj- 
minished all four handicaps. Back in the 
United States to stay, the handsome ex- 
National Commander of the American 
Legion chatted with the President, Com- 
merce Secretary Harry Hopkins, Attorney 
General Frank Murphy, Vice President 
John N. Garner, Farley, and other key 
men, tempering their hostility by publicly 
announcing that he would snatch his hat 
from the ring if Mr. Roosevelt wanted to 
stay in the White House. Mollified New 
Dealers managed to get him the post of 
Federal Security Administrator—a_ job 
they figured would give Democrats of all 
shades in Washington a chance to size up 
a dark horse, labor a chance to see a pro- 
fessed liberal in a humanitarian role. 














Significance 

Both those who believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt honestly does not want to run again, 
provided he can find a man he feels would 
carry on his broad program, and _ those 


a ~ Wide World 


Congress heard Federal tax collectors dabbled in politics on the side 
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who argue that he wants to run but would 
not risk defeat, agree that the White 
House strategy board is looking for a 
substitute. It built up Hopkins, only to 
see his health fail. It tried to build up 
Solicitor General Robert Jackson and 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las. When the Pendergast scandal broke 
in Kansas City, the Administration threw 
all the credit to Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, in 
the hope of putting him in the public eye. 
Murphy, like Hopkins, was brought into 
the Cabinet. But none of these men de- 
veloped as a stop-Garner symbol. 
McNutt is next. But McNutt is a two- 
way bet. He has lined up so many second- 
choice delegates for 1940 that the President 
could use him (and his convention votes) 
handsomely, either as a successor or as the 
second man on a Roosevelt ticket. Thus, 
if the Hoosier does a bang-up job in Wash- 
ington, wins labor, placates Farley, main- 
tains his present good relations with 
conservative Democrats, and fires the pop- 
ular imagination—he will be in line for 
the Presidential nomination. And if the 
President decides McNutt can’t make it 
alone, he can take him along for the ride. 





Rival World’s Fair 


One of the New York World’s Fair’s 
prospective 50,000,000 visitors got there 
late last week, according to a Transradio 
Press report. James Frost, of Madison, 
Wis., chugging through New Jersey, spied 
a sign advertising a bobsled ride. Gleefully 
he turned into Palisades Amusement Park, 
just across the George Washington Bridge 
from New York. After spending all after- 
noon doing the sights, Frost slapped an at- 
tendant on the back. “Boy, this is sure 
some World’s Fair!” he cried. “The folks 
back home are certainly missing some- 
thing!” 

The attendant gently disillusioned him. 
Frost gulped, climbed into his car, and 
drove doggedly in the general direction of 
Grover Whalen’s World of Tomorrow. 





Redskin Debs 


Frolicking and high jinks on the Mes- 
calero Apache Indian Reservation near 
Alamogordo, N.M., climaxed the annual 
three-day “coming out” party for two In- 
dian “debs” last week as Rebecca and 
Carolyn Evans made their formal bows to 
reservation society. 

One special event marked the celebra- 
tion: the dedication of the Mescalero Cath- 
olic Church which Father Albert Brown, a 
priest, started building by hand twenty 
years ago. While the older squaws and 
braves muttered incantations and danced 
to sun and moon gods, the younger braves 
Played baseball, guzzled soda pop, and 
showered the two debs with jewelry and 
sik underwear. 


Press 17, Congress 7 


Congress went down swinging last week 
in Griffith Stadium, Washington. A pickup 
softball team of representatives and sena- 
tors faced a lean-shanked line-up of news- 
papermen and were slaughtered by a score 
of 17 to 7 in a riotous night game. 

Heroes of the fracas were Rep. Pius L. 
Schwert of New York, once a catcher for 





International 
Rep. Schwert catching, Rep. 
Corbett swinging: Congress lost 


the Yankees, who smashed a home run, 
and Umpire Gene Tunney, former heavy- 
weight boxing champion, who braved the 
wrath of both sides by his decisions. A 
complete box score was missing because 
three volunteer scorers chewed up all the 
pencils—seven of them—before the game 
was over. 

“We lost,” said Representative Schwert 
coldly, “because we were worn out from 
too much legislation.” 

“Nonsense!” snorted Eric Friedheim, 
I. N.S. correspondent and captain of the 
press team. “We had to listen to those 
speeches of yours. If anybody is worn out, 
it’s us.” 





Hague Bows 


Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, 
N.J., who used to roar like a lion at union 
and liberal groups who tried to hold mass 
meetings in his bailiwick, bleated like a 
lamb last week as he announced to agents 
of the C. I. O. and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union: “We are turning the streets 
over to the people.” 

Largely because of a United States Su- 
preme Court decision last month which 
branded Jersey City’s anti-meeting regu- 
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lations unconstitutional, the Hague-domi- 
nated city commission wrote a new “free 
speech” ordinance. Now, any groups can 
hear all the soap-box oratory they want, 
provided they apply for permits 24 hours 
in advance for most corners and four days 
ahead of time if they plan to speak at cer- 
tain traffic-congested intersections. 

No sooner, however, had that Hudson 
County problem been solved, than an- 
other one cropped up to harass political 
leaders. Federal Department of Justice 
agents were reported on the verge of rec- 
ommending tax-evasion charges against 
Mayor Bernard N. McFeely of Hoboken, 
who is reputedly worth some $3,000,000, 
although his salary as Mayor for the past 
32 years has averaged only $71 a week. 





Significance 


Everything about Hague’s capitulation 
on the free-speech issue savored of an ef- 
fort on the part of Roosevelt backers to 
engineer a truce between the C.1.O. and 
the Jersey City machine before the 1940 
election. Obviously, it was politically un- 
wise for Hague, the vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, to be on 
the outs with the C.I.0O., which has sup- 
ported and probably will continue to sup- 
port any New Deal candidate. With that 
rift closed, there appears little doubt that 
New Jersey will send a pro-Roosevelt del- 
egation to the convention. 

The coincidence of the Federal tax war 
on McFeely, Hague’s strongest satellite, 
need not disturb the New Jersey-New Deal 
harmony. Hague himself is not greatly 
concerned, since his own tax skirts are 
clean, and he probably will not waste much 
sympathy on the only other boss who is 
strong enough to wrest Hudson County 
control from his grasp if he should start 


slipping. 





Louisiana Cell 


Willie White, a Baton Rouge Negro 
waiting to be hanged for the murder of a 
grocer, pressed his face against the bars of 
the local jail. “Whut yo’ in fo’, white boy?” 
he whispered. There was no answer from 
the next cell, but if Dr. James Monroe 
Smith, ex-president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, had wanted to reply, he could have 
told him: alleged embezzlement of $100,000 
of L.S.U. funds (Newsweek, July 10). 

Knowing that charges of juggling 
$400,000 more, of operating a confidence 
game, and of forgery would greet him out- 
side, Dr. Smith stayed locked up in a 
comfortable cell equipped with tub, fans, 
and magazines, despite the fact that three 
friends had offered $150,000 in bail for 
him, and his wife had already been freed 
by the efforts and cash ($7,500) of his 
faculty. While he holed up, investigators 
uncovered evidence that the tall edu- 
cator had had access to more than 
$2,200,000 in unauthorized bonds. Mean- 
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while, charges and countercharges super- 
heated Louisiana’s already sweltering at- 
mosphere. In a letter to the Department 
of Justice, Joseph A. Sims, campaign man- 
ager for James Morrison, defeated candi- 
date for a House seat, announced that re- 
liefers had been intimidated into voting for 
the machine-made candidates and that ex- 
Gov. Richard W. Leche had broadcast the 
exact results of the 1938 elections seven 
hours before the polls closed. 

The ruling triumvirate that inherited the 
old Huey Long machine—Leche, Seymour 
Weiss, and Mayor Robert S. Maestri of 
New Orleans—kept strictly in the back- 
ground. But New Orleans newspapers kept 
asking questions: (1) Dr. Smith on his 
return had said he was “ill-advised.” Who 
advised him? (2) Why did Leche, after 
glibly saying he knew of “something fun- 
ny” in L.S.U. finances for a “year or more” 
do nothing about it? And why didn’t he 
try to keep Dr. Smith from running away? 

Gov. Earl K. Long, who was almost as 
publicity shy as the men who put him in 
power, managed to slip over the appoint- 


Huey Long’s widow, to the strategic Con- 
servation Department which controls the 
state’s $100,000,000-a-year oil industry. 
Leche, however, resting at his “Gold 
Coast” estate, was unafraid of headlines. 
In his pocket, he said, were signed pledges 
controlling the twenty Louisiana delegates 
to the 1940 convention. Leche added that 
they would be “Roosevelt delegates.” 





Swanson’s Death 
Edison Talked as Possibility 
to Fill the Cabinet Vacancy 


President John Tyler appointed Thomas 
W. Gilmer of Virginia to be Secretary of 
: the Navy in 1844, and ten days later Gil- 
mer was killed by a bursting gun on the 
U.SS. Princeton—the first Navy chief to 
die in office. Last week, another Virginian 
became the second Navy Secretary to die 
in harness when Claude A. Swanson, 77, 
succumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage while 
resting at the Rapidan River Camp in the 
Shenandoah National Park. 

Swanson entered the New Deal Cabinet 
in 1933 after 40 years of public service 
during which his angular frame, pince-nez, 
gray mustache, and “choker” collars had 
become familiar Capital sights. In 1893 the 
son of an impoverished tobacco planter 
had been sworn in as a Representative 
from the Old Dominion, a post he held un- 
til Virginians elected him their Governor 
in 1906. Four years later he was appointed 
to fill an unexpired term in the Senate, 
where, as chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, he found ample opportunities 
to continue his fight for “a Navy second 
to none.” 

First, in 1916, Swanson sponsored a 





ment of David McConnell, brother of > 


Swanson: He left a bigger Navy 


$500,000,000 three-year building program 
to give the Navy sixteen new battleships. 
After years of battling, he went to the Ge- 
neva disarmament conference in 1932 and 
1933, where as a delegate he opposed the 
abolition of battleships, instead advocat- 
ing the abandonment of submarines, which 
he termed “assassins of the seas.” Return- 
ing home to a Cabinet job, Swanson found 
naval construction at a low point, with 
only 88,000 tons abuilding. Despite failing 
health, which kept him from his desk for 
months, the Secretary worked tirelessly 
with the Administration to speed the float- 
ing of a $1,500,000,000 armada—eight new 
battleships plus 180 other combat units. 

Old Navy Department sea dogs who at 
first had feared appropriation cuts from a 
Democratic Administration grieved at the 
passing of their greatly loved Secretary, 
and hoped the President would find a suc- 
cessor among “big navy” men. Names fre- 
quently mentioned in speculation were 
those of Charles Edison, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Admirals William D. Leahy or Harry 
E. Yarnell, and Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of 
Missouri, an Annapolis graduate. 

President Roosevelt himself attended 
the state funeral in the Senate chambers 
this week, and a large Washington delega- 
tion went to Richmond for the final serv- 
ices and burial. 


‘Hello, Bull!” 


15,000 Elks Meet in St. Louis 
to Celebrate Their 71st Year 


In the rollicking 60s, Charles A. Vivian, 
a music-hall baritone with a yen for good 
company, organized a clique of fifteen New 
York actors—“The Jolly Corks.” Initia- 
tion consisted of placing a cork before each 
member and announcing that the last to 
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lift his must stand a round of drinks, 4 
the signal, no one but the novice lifted , 
cork, thus—because he was last, first, and 
only lifter—becoming the butt. 

In February 1868, the members decided 
to form a permanent group, spurred on by 
George F. McDonald, an actor, and Henry 
P. O'Neil, an ex-acrobat. While strolling 
down Broadway and wondering about 4 
name, they sauntered into Barnum’s Mp. 
seum. Confronted by a stuffed elk, they 
hastily looked up the animal’s characteris. 
tics: “fleet of foot, timorous of wrongdo- 
ing, avoiding all combat except in fighting 
for the female and in defense of the young, 
helpless, and weak.” On Feb. 16, 1868, the 
Corkers took the animal’s name for them- 
selves—the Benevolent and Protective (r- 
der of Elks, open to any American over 2] 
with a belief in God. 

This week, in the sweltering cave of the 
St. Louis Municipal Auditorium, approxi- 
mately 15,000 Elks, shouting the tradi- 
tional “Hello, Bill!” gathered to celebrate 
their 75th Grand Lodge Assembly and 71st 
year of existence. They represented a 
countrywide membership of 473,927, an 
organization handling more than $35,000, 
000 a year in dues and disbursements. With 


51 per cent of the order owning their own J 


businesses, 84 per cent married, and 40 
per cent with yearly incomes exceeding 
$3,000, the B.P.O.E. realized its own im- 
portance—one of the solidest cross-sections 
of America’s huge middle class.* 

The most-publicized representative of 
the brotherhood of “Bills” is the Grand 
Exalted Ruler—and the chief business of 
the four-day convention was his annual 
election. The candidate, scheduled for elec- 
tion Tuesday, but “selected” months be- 
fore, was Henry C. Warner of Dixon, Ill. 
The 63-year-old attorney and businessman 
will succeed Dr. Edward J. McCormick, a 
Toledo surgeon. 

The Grand Exalted Ruler performs 
nearly all administrative functions, either 
personally or by delegated authority. One 
of his most important jobs is the annual 
lodge visitation. Since he cannot visit all 
of the 1,500, he selects those which are 
“strategically correct.” Though he gets no 
salary, he is allowed $25,000 for traveling 
expenses. He may spend nothing in the 
towns he honors—anything he asks for is 
his without cost. Nevertheless, the ex- 
hausting and expensive routine usually ac- 
counts for $15,000 more of his own funds. 

But he heads an order without folderol 
or balderdash—no initiation, few ceremo- 
nies, no uniform, no insignia except a tiny 
Elk’s badge and perhaps an Elk’s tooth. 
The badge, like most Elk insignia, is dec- 
orated with an antlered head and a clock 
with the hands pointing to 11. This sym- 
bolizes the great Elk ritual, the Toast to 
Absent Brethren, performed every meeting 





*Last fall, Elk officials hired the McCann- 
Erickson advertising agency to make America 
Elk-conscious—a common practice among [ra- 
ternal organizations. 
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night at that time. The hour was chosen 
because that was the time of curfew in 
1868. 

Elk’s teeth were the object of complaint 
in 1908 by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Many sportsmen agreed with “Teddy” 
that these souvenirs were indirectly re- 
sponsible for the decline in numbers of the 
bull elks. But an investigation committee 
from the B.P.O.E. revealed that most of 
the teeth came from Indians who either 
dug them up from graves (the tusks are 
treasured Indian adornments) or pur- 
chased them from hunters. Besides, the 
committee added, most of the watch 
charms were fake teeth anyway. 

If a member wants to buy a genuine 
tusk, it will cost in the neighborhood of 
$4, whether he is in the biggest lodge 
(Queens Borough, New York, 4,012) or in 
the smallest (Fernandina, Fla., 27). More- 
over, he will pay dues of $18 a year, as- 
sessments of probably $2, and go to a 
meeting once every two weeks. He might 
be a doctor, lawyer, or dentist, as many 
of his brethren are, but again he might 
be someone like Jack (Death Before 
Dishonor) Faey—where he got that appel- 
lation even he doesn’t know—a Yukon 
gold miner who traveled more than 4,000 
miles to get to St. Louis last week. 


Record 


Though the B.P.O.E. has dropped from 
a membership high of 839,429 in 1923, it 
initiated $4,294 last year, a slight net 
gain over losses by death and nonpayment 
of dues. And it kept up its remarkable 
charitable work, giving away $1,541,000 
to make a total of $48,422,000 since 
1880. 

Politically, though President Roosevelt, 
25 governors, and most prominent officials 
are members, the Elks have no axes to 
grind. But occasionally they have figured 








Elk officials: Zietlow, McClelland, Guenther, Warner, Phillips 





Culver 


Vivian's Jolly Corks became Elks 


Sen 
The 11 o'clock toast to the absent: an Elk custom 





in national maneuvers. In the summer of 
1931, the organization served as effective 
camouflage for Jim Farley. Going out to 
the Seattle assembly, Farley chatted with 
Democratic leaders on the way and got 
the nickname of the “Traveling Elk.” In 
21 days he talked with nineteen state 
leaders, putting a bug in the ear of each: 
“The name Roosevelt is magic.” And it 
was no small advantage to him to be able 
to remind his fellow Elks that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt had been a brother more 
than a quarter of a century. 





Neutrality Bill 


Senators’ Filibuster Threat 
Promises Dragged-Out Fight 


The President’s “stronger than mere 
words” foreign policy, and perhaps the is- 
sue of war or peace in Europe, hung last 
week on the decision of two men Mr. 
Roosevelt once tried to drive from the 
Senate: Guy M. Gillette of Iowa and Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia. 

The House Neutrality Act, to which the 
Republicans by a surprise maneuver had 
restored the Administration-opposed man- 
datory embargo on arms and munitions 
(Newsweek, July 10), was before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
White House, working through Chairman 
Key Pittman of Nevada, wanted the 
House measure stripped of the embargo 
clause before it was tossed onto the Senate 
floor for the final showdown. The isola- 
tionist bloc, led by Senators Hiram John- 
son of California and Bennett Clark of 
Missouri, wanted the clause left in, and, if 
possible, strengthened. Both groups 
claimed George’s and ten other votes in 
the 23-man committee. But George, tak- 
ing a perch beside Gillette on the fence, 
declined to be tabbed, and the committee 
battle was put off to this week. 

For the President, the issue was the 
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greatest still to be tackled by the 76th 
Congress. At Hyde Park on July 4 he told 
newspaper correspondents he agreed with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull that the 
Executive needed a completely free hand, 
not so much to deal with a war as to pre- 
vent one by warning the dictators that the 
United States would be morally and ma- 
terially on the side of the democracies. 
Hastening back to Washington to force a 
showdown before adjournment, Mr. Roose- 
velt cited foreign newspaper reaction in 
support of his thesis that the House’s un- 
expected move had made war this summer 
more likely. 

Isolationists began to trickle in and out 
of the office of Hiram Johnson. On Friday 
the Californian announced that he had 34 
signatures to a manifesto which amounted 
to a threat to filibuster against lifting the 
arms embargo. 

Thus, regardless of whether the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee struck out 
the embargo or left it in, Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed assured of a dogfight running well 
into August. And this prospect was height- 
ened by word from the other end of Capi- 
tol Hill that those representatives who put 
the embargo back in on June 29 were pre- 
pared to put it back again, should the bill 
arrive in conference without it. 

As both sides squared off, however, the 
Administration sought other means to 
hamper the dictators. While White House 
emissaries encouraged a movement in the 
House to ban shipments of arms to 
Japan by special legislation, the Treasury 
slapped a sliding scale of countervailing 
duties on silk from Italy and pushed 
its study of possible similar measures 
against Japan. 

In Cleveland, addressing the Christian 
Endeavor convention (see page 30), for- 
mer President Hoover proposed that all na- 
tions agree not to bomb food ships or ci- 
vilian populations, and, in an American 
Magazine article, put his finger on the crux 
of the neutrality impasse: “President 
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Roosevelt has taken a seat at the table 
where power politics is being played. He 
lines us up in the balance of power.” 





Significance 


The President is determined to get the 
powers he wants before Congress adjourns. 
His lieutenants will use every type of am- 
munition known to politics to beat down 
the 34 Senate isolationists. They will wave 
patronage plums before the wavering. 
They will remind Silverites of the 71.1 
cents an ounce deal that salvaged the 
Monetary Bill (see page 13). And in the 
end, they may win. 

But the case will not be decided on its 
surface merits. Many a senator who does 
not favor the embargo on general prin- 
ciples will vote for it because he believes 
that such a Neutrality Act as the Presi- 
dent wants would give Mr. Roosevelt just 
that many more blue chips for his power 
politics game. 
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Bound for the Northwest Passage, the Pandora .. . sailed with a crew of five landlubbers 


NEWSWEEK 


Northwest Passage 


Six Oklahomans went to sea last week 
from Seattle, Wash., in the Pandora, a 
38-foot, Diesel-powered cruiser. Their goal 
was the legendary Northwest Passage, 
just under the North Pole, conquered 
only by the Norwegian explorer, Roald 
Amundsen, in a three-year voyage east to 
west (1903-06) . 

The party—five men and a girl—which 
expects to make the first west-to-east trip, 
includes two ministers. The sole member 
with any salt-water experience is the 
leader, the Rev. Homer Flint Kellems, 
who has made five trips to Alaska. The 
45-year-old rancher-evangelist bought the 
Pandora a year ago for $5,000 in Long 
Beach, Calif., and headed an expedition 
to Point Barrow to erect a monument on 
the spot where Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post crashed in 1935. With him on the 
present trip are his 2l-year-old daughter, 
Vivienne; the Rev. Cecil I. Brooks, busi- 
ness manager; Leo Clark, operator of the 
ship’s station W5BBM; Ira Jones, engi- 
neer, and A. Y. Owen, photographer. 

After picking up a pilot at Nome, 
Alaska, Kellems expects to follow a route 
200 miles north of Amundsen’s. On the 
way, he will keep an eye open for any 
signs of the Russian transpolar flight ex- 
pedition, headed by Sigismund Levanev- 
sky, which vanished two years ago on the 
Arctic icecap. He will also take hydro- 
graphic soundings for the Navy, which 
has furnished maps and navigation equip- 
ment, on the theory that the passage 
might be used in case of a war blockade 
of the Panama Canal. 

Experienced seamen give the expedition 
(financed partly by an anonymous Texas 
businessman and a supply company) little 
chance of success. They point out that 
the passage is generally free of ice only 
between Aug. 1 and Sept. 15 and that the 
chances are better than even that the 
Pandora will be frozen in. 
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Britain Warns Hitler on Coup, 
Calls for Danzig Negotiation 


Alternative for Nazis 
[s Hinted by Their Courtship 


of New Ties in Balkans 


On Monday of this week, 52 British 
combat planes and bombers crossed the 
English Channel and landed at Le Bourget 
Airport. They had come to Paris to take 
part in a great mass flight of 1,500 French 
warcraft in celebration of Bastille Day 
July 14—and as symbols of Anglo-French 
military cooperation. 

They were also the forerunners of more 
and bigger British air armadas. For 
months the two air forces have been work- 
ing out plans to cooperate in case of war, 
and British planes have secretly worked 
from French bases (Periscope, June 26). 
Last week the secrecy was dropped. Brit- 
ish newspapers announced that their coun- 
try’s planes would start regular flights 
from French bases “to familiarize them- 
selves with the terrain.” 


Money 

On the diplomatic front London used 
increasingly blunt measures to convince 
Berlin that a sudden Nazi coup in Danzig 
would start a general European struggle. 
The best-advertised international crisis on 
record kept government officials and poli- 
ticians alike on the jump—largely in an 
effort to give it still more publicity. 

In the House of Commons, on July 6, 
the government announced that under the 
Exports Guarantees Act the Treasury 
would raise its credit guarantees to ex- 
porters from $46,000,000 to $280,000,000. 
In practice this meant that Britain could 
now lend an equivalent sum to her allies, 
Poland, Rumania, and Turkey for the pur- 
chase of arms and raw materials. The 
major share of this was cornered by a 
Polish Economic Mission headed by Col. 
Adam Koc, Under Secretary of Finance, 
to be used for Warsaw’s large but insuffi- 
ciently equipped army. 

Meanwhile, even Conservative wheel 
horses clamored for a statement on Dan- 
tig that unequivocally defined Britain’s 
position—for Hitler’s especial benefit. 
After consultations with Sir Howard Ken- 
nard, British Ambassador to Warsaw, and 
Sir Nevile Henderson, the envoy at Ber- 
lin, Chamberlain finally drafted such a 
statement. But instead of reading it to the 
Commons he cautiously gave it to Count 
Edward Raczynski, who flew to Warsaw 
to have it approved. 

On Sunday night Raczynski returned. 
On Monday afternoon Chamberlain rose in 
* hushed and expectant House of Com- 
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British planes for Bastille Day 


mons. There was no drama in the Prime 
Minister’s careful words as he defined for 
what Britain would fight. “Recent occur- 
rences in Danzig,” he said, had caused fears 
that a coup might be attempted “by uni- 
lateral action organized by surreptitious 
methods.” This “would at once raise 
greater issues affecting Polish national ex- 
istence and independence.” Then: “We 
have guaranteed to give our assistance to 
Poland in case of a clear threat to her in- 
dependence which she considers is vital to 
resist with her national force. We are firmly 
resolved to carry out this undertaking.” 
Having finally gone on record regarding 
that point, the Prime Minister expressed 
the hope for a peaceful solution. The Ger- 
man population of Danzig, he said, was not 
suffering from any mistreatment at pres- 
ent; and: “It may be that in a clearer at- 
mosphere possible improvements [in Dan- 


zig’s status] could be discussed. Indeed, Col. 





Beck [Polish Foreign Minister] himself said 
in his speech of May 15 that if the govern- 
ment of the Reich is guided by two condi- 
tions, namely peaceful intentions and 
peaceful methods of procedure, all conver- 
sations are possible.” Chamberlain wound 
up with the wish that “all concerned” 
would make it clear that they did not in- 
tend to let Danzig become a threat to 


peace. 


Guarantees 


As Chamberlain strove to frame warn- 
ings strong enough to show Germany that 
Britain would fight, diplomats continued 
the weary game of attempting to forge an 
alliance with Moscow. On July 4 they 
thought they had succeeded when the 
Soviet Embassy in London unofficially ad- 
mitted that there was “considerable ground 
for optimism.” But arrival of the fifteenth 
Russian reply to Anglo-French proposals 
the following day dispelled most of this. 
The negotiations had again been checked 
by a boost in the Soviets’ price for an alli- 
ance. 

This time, according to good sources in 
London, the Russians demanded that 
France and Britain not only guarantee 
Estonia, Latvia, and Finland against at- 
tack but also against “internal aggression” 
such as a Fascist revolt. This, the British 
bitterly complained, would be sanctioning 
Soviet interference in the internal affairs of 
three countries who don’t want a guaran- 
tee of any sort. 


Entertainment 


In contrast to London, Berlin’s official 
life had slowed to a sluggish pace last 
week. As during another hot July, just 25 
years ago, only minor functionaries re- 
mained in the Foreign Office and high 
army officers vacationed at spas. At 
Berchtesgaden, Adolf Hitler rested. Even 
the boisterous Nazi press was compara- 
tively quiet. It unleashed a real blast 
against Britain only once: when London 
announced the loans to its allies. 

But Germany broke its vacation-season 
quiet for three days to entertain a prospec- 
tive ally. For the first time in a month the 
Fiihrer left Berchtesgaden and came to 
Berlin to welcome Premier Georgi Kios- 
seivanoft of Bulgaria, the Reich’s World 
War ally. At the same time the Nazis wel- 
comed another guest, Gen. Heinrich 
Werth, chief of the Hungarian General 
Staff, and Berlin’s streets were significantly 
festooned with intertwined Swastikas, 
Hungarian banners, and Bulgarian flags. 

Kiosseivanoff got a small version of the 
welcome with which Regent Paul of Yugo- 
slavia was greeted last month. The Fiihrer 
received the Bulgarian Premier at the new 
Chancellery, troops paraded for him, and 
Marshal Hermann Goring entertained him 
at the Marshal’s country estate, Karin 
Hall. (For the first time, Frau Goring 
served as Hitler’s hostess, an honor that 


was reserved for Frau Goebbels before the 
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Goebbels were estranged by the Propa- 
ganda Minister’s love affairs.) Commu- 
niqués at the end of the visit hinted that 
Germany might support Bulgaria’s claims 
for revision of the Treaty of Neuilly—the 
only 1919 pact of which the territorial 
provisions are thus far unchanged. And 
Rumanian papers ran scary stories of a 
new Hungarian-Yugoslav-Bulgarian axis. 


Threats 

In Danzig itself the tension of the 
last fortnight had lessened. Nevertheless, 
reporters observed increasing war prepara- 
tions. Black-uniformed Heimwehr men 
openly drilled in barrack squares and Elite 
Guards in regular German uniforms parad- 
ed in the ancient, cobbled streets. At night 
sentries with rifles, posted every 20 yards, 
guarded all roads leading into the 754- 
square-mile territory. And fleets of heavy 
trucks continued to rumble into the city 
after dark. 

But no correspondent saw the artillery 
that the Nazis were rumored to be smug- 
gling into Danzig, and few thought that 
more than 10,000 troops were concentrated 
in the Free City. (Polish military authori- 
ties estimated that it would take 100,000 
men to defend Danzig against them.) 

The Free City took two non-military 
war precautions. First, it ordered the con- 
scription of all labor for the “vital pur- 
poses” of the state—a move taken by the 
Reich last August. Next it suspended pay- 
ment on $30,000,000 of bonds held in the 
United States, Britain, and the Nether- 
lands. 

Then on Sunday, Danzig flared into the 
headlines once more. At Neufahrwassar, 
on the shores of the harbor, Albert Foer- 
ster—by birth a Bavarian and now district 
leader of the Free City Nazis—addressed 
a cheering mass meeting. Under a great 
banner inscribed “The Fiihrer orders, we 
follow” Foerster incited his audience to 
“smash Polish influence wherever pos- 
sible,” and, with arm outstretched, pro- 
claimed: “We believe the Fiihrer will free 


9 


us. 





Significance 


During the Czecho-Slovak crisis last 
September Britain made a series of con- 
cessions that began with the vague aims of 
the Runciman mission and ended with the 
detailed Munich accord. Each subsequent 
proposal defined further issues for which 
London would not fight. Their cumulative 
cffect was to convince Hitler that under no 
circumstances would Britain go to war. 

Now, to persuade the Fiihrer that the 
opposite is true, Chamberlain has reversed 
his Munich method. First, as the Nazis 
have applied Sudeten tactics to Danzig, 
the British have tried to keep one jump 
ahead of them by economic moves and 
warning statements—culminating in that 
of Chamberlain on Monday—of what 
Britain would fight for. 

Second, they have become increasingly 
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Koc of Poland 


vague in outlining what compromises might 
be made with the Reich. This was illus- 
trated by the fact the Prime Minister said 
offers to negotiate were still open—but he 
left all details of this up to the determined 
Polish Government. Finally, London has 
sought by these warnings to keep the Danzig 
issue from reaching a point where Ger- 
many’s prestige was so involved—as it was 
in the Czech crisis last year—that it had to 
get what it wanted or go to war to avoid 
humiliation. 

Although the Nazis showed no im- 
mediate sign of being frightened out of 
their Danzig plans, it did seem just pos- 
sible that Britain’s firmness might persuade 
them to switch their activities to the Bal- 
kans. These could take the form of joint 
Hungarian-Bulgarian pressure—backed by 
the Reich—on Greece and Rumania for 
territorial revision. For if Hitler is con- 
vinced that Danzig is not worth a general 
war, the Balkans are the normal alternative 
for the Nazi campaign of expansion. 





‘Union of Jews’ 
Reich Forces All in Country 


to Join in Single Organization 


Jewish organizations in Germany have 
been reorganized—on Nazi orders—at least 
five times since 1933. 

But in spite of the frequent regroupings, 
when the $400,000,000 fine for the murder 
of the diplomatic secretary Ernst Vom 
Rath: was imposed last November (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 5), the government had to 
work through a mere 160 Jewish leaders. 
It made them responsible for raising the 
moncy. 
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Shortly after that the Gestapo told the : 
Jewish leaders they would have to consoli- b 
date their organizations still further. The w 
arrangements that they made to do so a 
were ratified last week in an official decree J 
providing for the formation of a single a 
Reich’s Union of Jews in Germany to con- o 
trol Jewish organizations and institutions p 
within Germany. All Jews must belong toit, n 

The union will function as a legal corpo- 

ration under the supervision of Wilhelm « 
Frick, Minister of the Interior. Its main . 
job will be to arrange for emigration of l 
Jews, since that is now the chief problem R 
between the Nazi state and the racial r 
community. € 


In addition, however, the decree puts a 
new financial load on Jews in the country, ‘ 
for it makes the new corporation respon- 
sible for care of destitute members and for 
support of Jewish institutions such as 
schools and hospitals. Most of these al- : 
ready were supported by Jews, but a few 
institutions had received state grants and | 
some individuals had continued to get war | 
pensions or help from the winter relief 
fund. In the future, the union will have to 
take over all these expenses. 


When Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, 63- 
year-old Catholic Archbishop of Vienna, 
started on a tour of parishes north of the 
city, two weeks ago, he was met every- 
where by mobs of hostile Nazis. And in 
Koenigsbruenn last week, as the Cardinal 
left the church after preaching a sermon 
on peace, a crowd pelted him with potatoes 
and rotten eggs—at the same time pushing} 
the prelate’s secretary and tearing his 
chauffeur’s uniform. One of the mob 
knocked Innitzer’s biretta off his head with 
an umbrella, and another shouted: “Herr 
Cardinal, your hands are sticky with the 
blood of Holzweber and Planetta!” (These 
leaders in the unsuccessful Nazi putsch 
of 1934 were hanged for the murder of 
Chancellor Dolfuss. Nazis now claim that 
Innitzer should have interceded in their 
behal*.) 
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Der Fiihrer 


Adolf Hitler changed his title last week 
from Der Fiihrer und Reichskanzler (The 
[leader and Reich Chancellor) to plain 
Der Fiihrer. The official reason: “The 
title of Chancellor gave Hitler an air of 
being a functionary, or politician, whereas 
he is the beloved leader of his people.” 

The title of Reichskanzler was created 
for Bismarck by Kaiser Wilhelm I in 
1871, after the Franco-Prussian War. 


China: No End 


Japanese Bombings and Parades 














Mark War’s Second Anniversary 


On July 7, 1937, a skirmish at the Marco 
Polo Bridge outside Peiping gave Japan 
a chance it had long desired: to start gob- 
bling up China. Last week, the undeclared 
war that the Nipponese still referred to as 
an “incident” ended its second year with 
Japan having swallowed—but not digested 
—a fifth of the Chinese Republic. In honor 
of the day Japanese troops and civilians 
paraded from Peiping to the sand dunes 
near Lukouchiao where the fighting began. 

In Tokyo, the anniversary—there called 
“Asia Development Commemoration Day” 
—was marked by more solemnity and no 
little gloom. The Japanese people, in re- 
signed mood, spent a special meatless, 
drinkless, and smokeless day. Even a brew- 
ers’ convention had a dry lunch. 

Premier Hiranuma, who led a pilgrim- 
age to the Yasukuni Shrine, was no less 
gloomy. The recalcitrant army clique 
threatened to run his government out un- 
less it sanctioned an outright military alli- 
ance with the axis powers. About the most 
hopeful thing offsetting this was the fact 
that in China, former Premier Wang 
Ching-wei, once a loyal supporter of Sun 
Yat-sen, the republic’s founder, was re- 
ported organizing a new “All Peoples’ ” 
puppet government to control, on Japan’s 
behalf, the 600,000 square miles of occu- 
pied territory. 

In Chungking, present Chinese capital, 
restaurants were closed and many persons 
fasted all day. Despite a misty and over- 
cast night, three Japanese air squadrons 
bombed the capital. The 400-ton British 
gunboat Falcon, anchored in the Yangtze, 
was damaged and nearly capsized when 
four bombs plummeted down close by. 
Next day the Japanese apologized in 
Shanghai. Other bombs landed near the 
home of Willys R. Peck, United States 
Embassy Counselor, while he and his wife 
ducked under their veranda. 


Words and Acts 


Except for that apology Britain got only 
harsh words from Japan last week. The 
strongest came from Col. Moriaki Shimizu, 
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Across the fence: British and Japanese at Tientsin blockade 


army information-bureau director: “Never 
in history have the Japanese people borne 
in their hearts such hatred for Britain as 
exists today.” The Tokyo War Office was 
milder: “The army only asks that Britain 
change her hostile policy and cooperate 
with Japan for the construction of the New 
Order.” Police broke up a demonstration 
at the British Embassy, but allowed a 
Japanese delegation to deliver a demand 
there for a new British policy in China. 
These protestations were designed to 
show Britain that Japan did not intend to 
back down at this week’s conference in 


Tokyo, called to discuss the dispute result- 
ing from the Japanese blockade of Tientsin 
foreign concessions. Nevertheless, Sir Rob- 
ert Leslie Craigie, British Ambassador, was 
able to tell the Tokyo Asahi: “Sixty per 
cent of our differences are due to misunder- 
standings. If misunderstandings can be 
dispelled the parley will succeed.” 
Meanwhile, the Tientsin British Conces- 
sion was having milk trouble. In a temper- 
ature of 100 degrees, dairymen were de- 
tained at the barriers as long as six hours. 
Bomb-hunting Japanese made the milk- 
men empty bottles into cans and back into 
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bottles. The milk thus soured and deliv- 
eries were stopped. The only answer was 
canned or powdered milk. The concession 
also suffered an increasing coal shortage. 
And although the blockade was costing 
American businessmen over $40,000 a day, 
Japanese assured American officials that 
Japan would do its utmost to avoid incon- 
veniencing Americans. 





War of Boasts 


But Japanese and Mongolians 
Are Doing Real Fighting, Too 


In the battle of boasts between Tokyo 
and Moscow over the military successes of 
their respective satellite states, Manchu- 
kuo and Outer Mongolia, the parce. 
claims were made last week: 

Tokyo—4,000 Soviet-Mongolians | sur- 
rounded and.-facing annihilation on the 
east bank of the Khalka River; in a battle 
from July 1 to July 5, Japanese infantry 
destroyed twenty enemy tanks; in air fight- 
ing, 365 Soviet-Mongolian planes shot 
down from May 20 to July 3 (Japanese 
losses not given); 53 more brought down 
July 4, and another 25 on July 8, without 
the loss of a single Japanese plane in 
either case. 

Moscow—Japanese-Manchukuan force 
thrown back across the Mongolian frontier 
(which each side claims the other vio- 
lated), leaving 800 dead; 45 Japanese 
planes shot down in three days, 50 tanks 
destroyed and eight guns put out of com- 
mission. Soviet communiqués gave Soviet- 
Mongolian ijosses as 100 men killed, nine 
planes and 25 tanks or armored cars de- 
stroyed. 


Evidence 

Such contradictory official claims as 
these have been the outside world’s only 
news of this fighting since its start early 
in May on one of the most isolated parts 
of the great Mongolian plain. Last week, 
however, firsthand evidence began to ac- 
cumulate. And it showed that the conflict 
really was on a larger scale than the cus- 
tomary frontier skirmishes in this region. 

Foreigners arriving at Shanghai from 
Manchukuo on July 5 reported that hos- 
pitals in Harbin were “full to overflowing” 
with Japanese wounded sent back from the 
front. On the same day A. T. Steele, Chi- 
cago Daily News correspondent, reported 
the Kwantung (Japanese) army version of 
the fighting from headquarters at Hsin- 
king, capital of Manchukuo. 

This account was more realistic than the 
official communiques: in May Japanese- 
Manchukuan troops found Soviet-Mon- 
golians across the border, drove them back, 
and went on about their patrol duties; tak- 
ing this for retreat, the Soviet-Mongolians 
crossed again and the other troops hurried 
back to the scene; in fighting since then no 
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Craigie, mediator with Japan 


Soviet-Mongol force had been surrounded, 
although some small groups had surren- 
dered. Army headquarters considered the 
fighting at least as serious as that at 
Changkufeng Hill last August; but it be- 
lieved the odds 10 to 1 against growth of 
the incident into a full-scale Russo-Jap- 
anese war. Steele cabled from Hsinking: 
“It is generally believed here that the 
Soviets are not anxious for a large-scale 
showdown now. Nevertheless, Dictator 
Stalin and his policies always have been, 
and still are, deep enigmas to the Japanese 
military mind and extensive military move- 
ments in Manchukuo (by the Japanese) 
are a safeguard against that one chance in 
ten.” 

The day after this The Associated Press 
began to receive dispatches from Russel 
Brines, who had been en route from the 
news service’s Tokyo bureau to the battle 
front for a week. 

Brines reported that a cloudburst had 
turned the plain into a morass, and that he 
passed lines of Japanese trucks toiling 
through the mud. The Mongols spotted his 
car and within five minutes were dropping 
shells within 30 yards of it. 

He found the Mongols entrenched on 
the crests of two hills, one rising 150 and 
the other 120 feet above the plain, while 
the opposing forces surrounded the bases 
of both. The Mongol artillery fire was su- 
perior in both power and accuracy, while 
the Japanese had air superiority. The Sov- 
iet-Mongolian air force seemed to be ham- 
perec| by want of fuel and ammunition. 


NEWSWEEK 


One Japanese pilot told Brines that the 
enemy planes were not even as good as 
Japan’s training ships. A flight captain, 
however, said he had encountered jew 
Soviet planes, but the Russian fliers se}. 
dom ventured more than 15 miles outside 
their own territory, presumably because of 
the fuel shortage. 

The American correspondent saw both 
Russian and Mongolian prisoners taken by 
the Japanese. And he said that each side 
was backed up by heavy reserves which 
were ready to be thrown into the lines 
this week. 





Significance 


As in the case of last year’s clash at 
Changkufeng, responsibility for starting 
this incident may never be fixed clearly— 
and is less significant than the fact that 
once fighting had started each side showed 
it was ready to keep on with it. For these 
remote Russo-Japanese conflicts are exper- 
iments in which each tests the enemy it 
fears most before going on with some other 
major move. 

The negative results so far—with tieither 
side giving way, nor yet belligerent enough 
to expand the fighting beyond a frontier 
skirmish—are certain to affect the Euro- 
pean complications in which both the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan are involved. On one 
hand, Russia can deduce that no fear of 
Japanese aggression need hurry it to sign 
the Anglo-Soviet pact as protection for 
the western frontier against Germany. And 
for Japan the display of Soviet prepared- 
ness—not always shown in the past—is 
warning that it cannot keep on antagoniz- 
ing Britain in China and remain certain 
that its ever present bugaboo, the Soviet 
Far Eastern Armies, will stand on the 
side lines. Thus this minor and remote 
warfare, while not a_ decisive factor, 
probably has been an important condi- 
tioning influence on the policies of both 
countries. 





Tokyo Lament 


Editorial wail in the Tokyo newspaper 
Miyako which arrived in New York last 
week: 

“The Tokyo City Electric Bureau has 
been inducing its car passengers to bow to 
the Imperial Palace as the cars pass by. 
The bureau is going too far on this policy 
and it must be reconsidered. City cars are 
jammed with passengers, especially during 
the rush hours. Those facing the palace 
can bow to it, but those who are not must 
bow to the opposite side as it is difficult 
for them to adjust themselves because of 
the congestion. 

“Bowing in an opposite direction runs 
counter to Japan’s traditional courtesy and 
is especially disrespectful to the Ruler. If 
the city bureau asks citizens to do this, 
thinking their patriotism and loyalty w ill 
otherwise decline, it is an insult to them.” 
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Unrest in Spain 
Falangists Battle Carlists; 


‘Pinamiteros’ in Flare-up 


At the Madrid victory parade on May 
19 Generalissimo Franco turned up in a 
red Carlist beret and a dark blue Falang- 
ist shirt, symbolizing unity between Carl- 
jst monarchists and Fascist Falangists. 
Although the Generalissimo has since con- 
tinued to wear these emblems, the unity 
they represented has not become a reality. 

Feelings have run so high that Carlists 
and Falangists have staged street battles 
in the northern provinces of Guiptzcoa 
and Navarra along the French border. At 
Irin on July 6 a funeral was held for a 
Carlist war veteran whom a Falangist 
sergeant had shot for shouting “Viva el 
Rey!” (Long live the King!). People on 
the French side of the frontier heard 
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shouts of “Justice!” from the crowd, and 
demands that the Falangist sergeant be 
tried for the shooting. Later it was an- 
nounced that the sergeant had been ar- 
rested. And on June 8 reinforced police 
and civil-guard detachments made hun- 
dreds of arrests in the two provinces pre- 
paratory to Franco’s inspection tour there 
this week. 

Unrest also flared up in another north- 
ern province of Spain. For some days 
Asturian miners—the famous “dinami- 
teros” who destroyed Nationalist tanks 
with home-made dynamite bombs during 
the war—refused either to work or sur- 
render black-listed comrades wanted by 
the police. With supplies of dynamite, 
guns, and ammunition, they took to 
mountain strongholds near Mieres. 

Last week, when reinforcements failed 
to round them up, Franco ordered mili- 
tary planes to the scene. The outbreak 
was reported suppressed, although it was 
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Sheltered Rookies: Most Brit- 
ons will be protected from air raids 
only by ‘doghouse’ steel huts in 
their yards or trenches in the parks. 
But one favored group will get 
greater protection: the first batch 
of 34,000 conscripts who report for 
service this week. At army depots 
all over Britain are long rows of 
underground steel shelters with con- 
crete entrances. In addition to con- 
ventional military training, the new 
conscripts will practice dodging in- 
to the air-raid shelters with full 
equipment, like the regular troops 
shown below. 
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believed it would take months to control 
the rebellion. 


{ The chief item on Franco’s calendar 
this week was a visit from Count Galeaz- 
zo Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister and 
Mussolini’s son-in-law. Count Ciano sailed 
from Gaeta July 9 on the cruiser Eugenio 
di Savoia, escorted by a flotilla of Italian 
warships. Ostensibly his visit was a 
courtesy one, repaying that made to Rome 
recently by Ramon Serrano Sufier, Span- 
ish Interior Minister and Franco’s brother- 
in-law. But as Ciano was accompanied by 
Gino Buti and the Marquis Leonardo 
Vitetti, two important Foreign Office func- 
tionaries, it was believed it would lead to 
a strengthening of the ties between the 
two countries, if not an outright military 
alliance (see Periscope) . 


“ When Franco’s forces took Madrid Mar. 
28, Julian Besteiro, 69-year-old former 
University of Madrid philosophy profes- 
sor, was the sole member of the republican 
government who stayed to hand over the 
capital. He was jailed—held in Burgos 
until a month ago, then taken to a Madrid 
clinic because of his failing health. 

On July 8 Besteiro went on trial for 
his life before a Madrid military tribunal, 
charged with “military rebellion through 
cooperation with the republic during the 
war.” His defense was based on his moder- 
ate political views and the fact that he 
had repeatedly sought peace. After Bes- 
teiro’s earnest appeal in his own behalf, 
the prosecutor, Lt. Col. Felipe Acedo—one 
of his former students—made a fiery 
two-hour speech, demanding the death 
penalty. But this week the court sentenced 
him to 30 years in prison. 

At Barcelona on June 8, Alfonso Lau- 
rent Cik, Yugoslav architect, was put 
to death by garroting. He was charged 
with creating the Barcelona torture cells 
used during the war (Newsweek, June 
26) . 





People’s Army 


Caste Lines Are Abolished 
in British Conscript Force 


Leslie Hore-Belisha, British War Minis- 
ter, began last July to rid the army of one 
of its worst evils—domination by the caste 
system. Whereas formerly only youths of 
well-to-do families could foot the heavy 
bills at Sandhurst, the British West Point, 
and Woolwich, the artillery school, the new 
Minister opened them to all on a competi- 
tive basis and increased the number of 
scholarships. 

Britain’s first peacetime conscript army, 
which goes into service this week, will 
carry the democratization process still fur- 
ther. In the official “Welcome to the Mili- 
tiaman” put out by Maj. Gen. John Hay 
Beith, author of war books under the name 
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of Ian Hay, and now War Office Public 
Relations Director, special emphasis was 
laid on the importance of doing away with 
class distinction in the new army. This 
booklet said: 

“Some of you are possessed of private 
means ... You are asked not to take un- 
due advantage of that circumstance, either 
by making ostentatious display . . . or by 
providing yourselves with comforts and 
luxuries which others cannot afford. 

“Let every soldier, whoever he is, try to 
make his pay (1 shilling 6 pence—about 
35 cents—a day) and rations suffice. In 
this way we shall arrive not only at equal- 
ity of status but equality of service.” 

And as a further means to wipe out dis- 
tinctions between wealthy and poor con- 
scripts, the army decided to dress them all 
alike—even when wearing civilian clothes. 
Hence, the first contingent of conscripts, 
which report to their units on July 15 will 
receive, in addition to regular equipment, 
a suit of civilian clothes that will be oblig- 
atory when off duty and not in uniform. 
It includes a dark-blue jacket, gray flannel 
trousers, two olive-drab collars for their 
white shirts, and a black tie. 

Having arranged to dress the new army 
democratically in and out of barracks, the 
War Office added the finishing touch on 
July 8: it warned the conscripts to leave 
their wives and automobiles at home. 





Minority Solution 


Tyroleans Under Italian Rule 
Allowed to Emigrate to Reich 


As long ago as 1923, Greece and Turkey 
showed Europe how to handle one of that 
continent’s toughest postwar minorities 
problems. Their peace treaty transplanted 
1,400,000 people back on native soil: 
Greeks in Turkish Anatolia and Turks in 
Greek Macedonia each went home to 
their respective fatherlands. 





... and their elders must leave th 





No country in Europe had followed the 
Balkan example until last week. Then the 
axis partners, Germany and Italy, came 
to terms over the minority of 200,000 
Germans below the strategic Brenner Pass 
in the South Tyrol. This territory was one 
of Italy’s war spoils snatched from the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Even Wood- 
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e Italian Tyrol to settle an axis minor'ties question 


———— 








row Wilson acknowledged, after the peace 
conference that transfer of so many Ays. 
trians to Italy was a miscarriage of 
justice. 

At first the hardy Tyrolean mountajy 
folk fared not at all badly, under a liberal 
Italian policy. Then in 1923 the Fascists 
started trying to Italianize them. Merap. 
the Tyrolean capital, was renamed Me. 
rano; Bozen, South Tyrolean capital, be. 
came Bolzano. All officials and _ teachers 
were replaced by Italians, with German 
relegated to the status of a foreign lan- 
guage in the schools. And thousands of 
Tyroleans were transplanted from their 
hills and valleys to Ethiopia or to land 
reclamation colonies in the dismal Pontine 
marshes in the south of Italy. The South 
Tyrol developed into such a sore spot in 
axis relations that the Schwarze Korps, 
Nazi Elite Guards’ organ, gave a full page 
in January 1938 to the raw deal the 
Tyroleans were getting in Italy. 

Nevertheless, in a speech soon after the 
annexation of Austria in March 1938, 
Hitler had promised Mussolini that the 
present Italo-German border would be 
respected in spite of the German minority 
on the Italian side of it. And last week’s 
amicable arrangement of the minority 
question made such an impression that in 
London the Marquess of Clydesdale sug- 
gested that the same method should be 
tried in Danzig and Tunisia by transplant- 
ing the German population of the former 
to the Reich and the Italians in the latter 
to the Fascist Peninsula. 

However, the Italo-German agreement 
did not mean that the members of the 
minority could simply move across the 
frontier into the Austrian Tyrol. A plebi- 
scite will be held to determine the number 
that want to emigrate to the Reich. And 
those who do so will be moved to sparsely 
settled areas, mainly flat and dreary East 
Prussia. Nor will those who choose to re- 
main in Italy be allowed to remain in their 
mountains. They will be moved south and 
their places taken by Italians. 
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How the ‘Black Narcissus,’ 
a Dusky Apollo, Upset Piety 
of a Convent in India 


Those who pick up a copy of Biack 
Narcissus this summer have a memorable 
experience in store for them. A novel by 
Rumer Godden, a young Englishwoman 
long resident in Calcutta, it tells the story 
of an order of Anglican nuns who accept 
the invitation of a North of India poten- 
tate to come to his province and establish 
a convent. The place selected is a palace in 
the Himalayas, built by the prince’s eccen- 
tric father, and used by him to house the 
women of his household. 

High above the pleasure dome, hence- 
forth to be known as the Convent of Saint 
Faith, the frozen peaks of Kinchenjunga 
pierce the sky. On the slope of this brood- 
ing mountain, on the very grounds of the 
convent, lives the Sunnyasi, a holy man 
who sits on a leopard skin, winter and 
summer, in indescribable filth, contemplat- 
ing the distant Himalayan snows. 

Ahead of the sisters, a brotherhood of 
the same church had tried to make a go 
of the palace at Mopu but had admitted 
defeat after five months, without giving 
very good reasons for their failure. The 
reasons, which slowly unfold to the sisters 
(and the reader) prove to be many—iittle 
things. For instance, the nuns try to have 
the holy man ousted, finding it a little dis- 
concerting to found a Christian convent 
with a dirty “heathen” saint camped on 
their doorstep. But it turns out that the 
Sunnyasi, before his apotheosis, had been 
a learned prince, bearer of many foreign 
titles, master of several European languages 
and, indeed, uncle of the reigning prince 
who had invited the nuns. 

Then there was the prince’s heir, a 17- 
year-old dusky Apollo named Gen. Dilip 
Rai (“General” was an inherited title, be- 
stowed for some reason the sisters could 
never discover). He arrived one day and 
announced that he wished to study at the 
convent to prepare for the University of 
Cambridge. There was nothing to do but 
accept him. But “Black Narcissus,” as the 
nuns secretly called him, did more in his 
naive way to disrupt things than any other 
factor. Magnificently attired in white silk, 
smelling to the skies of exotic perfumes, 
he set the good ladies to thinking mun- 
dane thoughts, and even the sister superior 
found her mind wandering back over the 
years to Ireland and the man for whom 
she had renounced the world. 

Miss Godden’s quiet and humorous spin- 
ning of this little plot is a delight. There 
is a poetic quality in her prose that is hard 
to define because it is so far from that 
abomination—prose poetry. Perhaps it’s 
just good writing. (BLack Narcissus. 294 
pages, 74,000 words. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.50.) 






Wide 


John Gielgud, actor-author 


John Gielgud’s Life 


At the ripe old age of 35, John Gielgud, 
the English actor-manager and one of the 
great contemporary Hamlets, has written 
his autobiography, which he neatly calls 
Earity Sraces, and a very amusing and 
informative document it turns out to be. 
For one thing, he has a lot to say about his 
family, of his famous great-aunt, Ellen 
Terry, and her equally talented sisters, 
Kate and Marion. 

Kate, who retired from the London 
stage after having made the name of Terry 
famous when Ellen was playing child’s 
parts, married a rich man named Arthur 
Lewis and bore him four daughters. One 
of these married Frank Gielgud, a foreign 
correspondent and a grandson of a well- 
known Polish actress, Madame Aszperger. 
(The name “Gielgud” itself is Lithuanian, 
not Scottish as many people imagine.) 

Young John was taken to the theater 
at an early age—there was always a rela- 
tive playing somewhere—and, though he 
came along toward the end of their ca- 
reers, saw enough of their acting to become 
imbued with the family passion before he 
was in his teens. Stage designing interest- 
ed him more than acting at first; but when 
his father told him he’d have to study 
architecture, he chucked the idea because 
of a chronic weakness in mathematics. To- 
day, designing is his chief recreation. 

Gielgud is extremely modest in his book 
—‘“I am always embarrassed when people 
ask me how they should set about looking 
for their first job on the stage, for I gained 
my first engagement entirely through in- 
fluence.” He continually recounts jokes on 
himself, speaks frankly of his big nose and 
his difficulty in romantic parts. To this 
day, he claims, he is unsure of his legs; 
“Good heavens!” his first teacher cried, 
“you walk exactly like a cat with rickets!” 
Despite the weight of family influence, 
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Gielgud’s years of climbing to the top were 
years of hard work. Without going into 
technicalities, his book is of especial in- 
terest for the way it traces one young ac- 
tor’s development. And there is plenty to 
divert the general reader, mainly in the 
many intimate glimpses of London stage 
folk—such people as Noel Coward, Som- 
erset Maugham, Mrs. Patrick Campbell— 
in which the book abounds. (Earty 
Staces. 313 pages, 92,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Macmillan, New York. $3.) 





When the Moon Fell 


The unrest and insecurity of the past 
few years in England have not unnatural- 
ly been reflected in her literature. The 
most recent writer to be taken with the 
jitters is R. C. Sherriff, author of “Jour- 
ney’s End.” His new novel is a cry of 
doom projecting far into the future and, 
like mary other English fantasies of the 
kind, it points a moral. 

Sherriff calls his book Tue Hopkins 
Manvscript, for that is what it purports 
to be—a manuscript found in a vacuum 
bottle by a field expedition of the Royal 
Society of Abyssinia, digging, many years 
hence, in the ruins of England. The docu- 
ment was written by one Edgar Hopkins, 
retired schoolmaster, poulterer, and ama- 
teur astronomer; it was of enormous in- 
terest because it contained the only trace 
of British civilization since Julius Caesar 
that the learned Abyssinians could find. 

It seems that the moon fell on the earth 
in the spring of 1946, killing millions of 
persons and destroying most of civiliza- 
tion’s works. But that wasn’t the major 
tragedy: the fallen satellite turned out to 
be a bonanza of oil and precious minerals, 
and all shattered Europe fell to fighting 
over it. While the Western World warred, 
a great new leader rose in Persia, united 
Asia, and finally wiped out Occidental 
civilization. 

As a “scientific” thrill master, Sherriff 
threatens to take over the mantle of H. G. 
Wells himself, although there may be a 
mite too much political philosophizing in 
the present book. It is a good yarn, 
though. (Tue Hopxins Manuscript. 352 
pages. 146,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Cartoon History or Our Times. By 
David Low. 171 pages. Drawings. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2. A collection of 
drawings, mostly from The London Eve- 
ning Standard, in which the famous inter- 
national cartoonist uproariously takes the 
hide off the British Tories and the better 
known totalitarians. The introduction and 
text are by Quincy Howe. 


O. Henry Encore. Edited by Mary 
Sunlocks Harrell. 247 pages, 55,000 
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words. Illustrations. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. Verse, short stories, 
sketches, and drawings discovered in old 
files of The Houston Post, for which O. 
Henry was once staff contributor. 










LisTEN FOR THE Voices. By Anne Col- 


ver. 383 pages, 142,000 words. IIlustra- 
tions, bibliography. Farrar % Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. A novel of Concord, 
Mass., in the 1850s, with Emerson, Tho- 
reau, and many other illustrious literary 
figures of the day as characters. 
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| any story by Barry Benefield 
you can count on its having tender- 
ness, sympathy, compassion, careful 
composition, and a happy ending. All-of 
these qualities are in Apri. Was WHEN 
Ir Becan (Reynal & Hitchcock, New 
York. $2.50). But there is also much 
more bite in it than in any other Bene- 
field story I ever read and I am a con- 
firmed Benefield fan, and have been for 
more than a quarter of a century; for 
it was in 1913 that I first encountered 
his work in the old Smart Set when it 
was edited by the late Willard Hunt- 
; ington Wright, better known to de- 
: tective-story addicts as S. S. Van Dine. 
“April Was When It Began” is a love 
story, as the title implies. But it is a 
different kind of love story. The man in 
the case, a 23-year-old subeditor in a 
publishing house, didn’t want to be in 
love; he had a more serious purpose in 
life. He had to read and report on man- 
uscripts, be on time at the office, and 
try to get ahead. But it was his fortu- 
nate misfortune to encounter “Spooky 
Lula,” so named by the horrible brats 
in their tenement district, because she 
was the daughter of a professor of spir- 
itualism, whose esoteric name was 
Bloodhound. 

The subeditor, with the title of fourth 
deputy assistant editor, had a heart as 
clean as a baby’s and a great vagueness 
about what the public would like to 
read, except that he had heard that 
what the public wanted was something 
stark, realistic, and vital, something 
proletarian. Himself being about as pro- 
letarian as they come and residing in a 
Brooklyn boardinghouse, he didn’t 
quite know how the other half of him 
lived. Not until he met “Spooky Lula,” 
or “Dik-Dik,” as she preferred to call 
herself. So he was having a tough time 
trying to please his capricious boss, the 
publisher, who didn’t know what the 
public likes to read, either, but thought 
he did. And, besides, the publisning 
firm where Mole was employed made a 
good profit out of “self-help” books; 
and Mole had read them all and they 
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Barry Benefield’s Latest 


by BURTON RASCOE 


hadn’t helped him any: his salary, work 
hours, and time out for lunch remained 
just the same. 

It was a great disturbance in Mole’s 
daily routine when he went out to lunch 
and happened to see what the kids in 
the neighborhood were doing to Lula, 
who was sitting on the top step of a 
front door, eight steps up from the 
sidewalk, and “looking like a dark 
witch with a large chronic grievance.” 
A gang of kids were coming along taunt- 
ing her, shouting “Spooky Lula!” 

Pity is one of the worst symptoms 
of falling in love at first sight. Mole 
didn’t know this, although he was an 
object of pity himself. While he thought 
at first that he was doing his one good 
deed for the day by comforting Lula 
she was pitying him because he hadn’t 
lived, he hadn’t suffered, he had known 
no joy; he was just an automaton tied 
to a job and living in a dream world of 
complete unreality . . . But once Lula 
had found her man, she was as preda- 
tory and possessive as all get out. And 
it is a satisfaction to report that Mole, 
after a bit of hemming and hawing and 
resistance and that I-am-not-worthy- 
of-you stuff, finally gave in. And it 
made a man out of him. 

The incidental characters of the novel 
come to life perfectly, even if I wish 
Benefield hadn’t given them such fan- 
tastic names. “Old Tiger” is the spirit 
medium, forbidden to do her stuff by 
the professor (Bloodhound) and rele- 
gated to the job of maid-of-all-work. 
Judith is just like the Judith in the 
Bible. The kids are like all kids— 
unintentionally cruel, but cruel just the 
same, to someone who hasn’t their ad- 
vantages in looks or health or social 
position. 

Barry Benefield has written another 
beautiful story, and this time with fine 
touches of satire and irony. It probes 
much deeper than any of his tales 
hitherto. And even if it didn’t, I could 
relish a novel by Benefield every 
month, because he has compassion and 
knows how to write. 
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MYSTERY WEEK 


Deatu Rives a Hossy. By Royce 
Howes. 273 pages. Crime Club, New York, 
$2. Few people liked Roscoe Reyburn be. 
cause he was more interested in photog. 
raphy than in his wife or friends, and there 
were plenty of suspects when a candid 
camera (loaded with a bomb) exploded 
and blew away his face. By the use of 
photographic clues, Capt. Ben Lucias adds 
another triumph to his list of solutions. 


Morpver Berween Dark And Darx. By 
Max Long. 279 pages. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $2. When violent death comes to 
disrupt the tranquillity of the small white 
group on a remote island in Hawaii, Ko- 
mako, the big native cop, proves he is not 
so dumb as he seems. The lovable Oriental 
detective should be a popular successor to 


Charlie Chan. 





MUSIC 


Tails in the Afternoon: 
Formally Clad Britons Flock to 
Glyndebourne Festival 





When a Britisher puts on evening dress 
in full daylight, there has to be something 
special afoot. To the music-loving Lon- 
doners in swallow-tails and low-necked 
gowns who have been streaming through 
grimy Victoria Station nearly every after- 
noon since June 1, there is something su- 
perspecial afoot: the Glyndebourne Fes- 
tival. 

In all their formal glory, these excur- 
sionists climb aboard a train. After a 60- 
mile ride into Sussex County they reach 
Lewes, where they pile out and _ board 
private buses. A few minutes later, reach- 
ing the village of Glynde, they start 
swarming over the magnificent country 
estate of John Christie. Finally, refreshed 
with a dish of tea, they stroll into a 600- 
seat private opera house on the Christie 
grounds. There a curtain rises, and one 
more nightly chapter is written around an 
unusual little musical saga. 

This week, as the Glyndebourne Fes- 
tival closes a six-week season (and its 
sixth annual season simultaneously), its 
amazing drawing power is still a source of 
wonderment to other festival promoters. 
When the project was started in 1934 it 
was largely curiosity over a wealthy man’s 
experiment that pulled Londoners. But 
today they come with genuine musical en- 
thusiasm based on experience: they have 
discovered that the intimacy, skill, and 
taste that mark operatic productions at 
the Glyndebourne Festival justify a label 
that has become attached to an obscure 
village—“The English Salzburg.” 

Much of the success of the venture, now 
known around the musical world, is due 
to the conductor, Fritz Busch—as well as 
to Carl Eb-rt and Hamish Wilson, who 
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The Seta House at Glesidebourité: ‘The e English Salzburg’ 


have served respectively as producer and 
scenic designer. It is to Christie himself, 
however—a baldish man in his 50s, wear- 
ing horn-rimmed glasses—that chief credit 
goes for conception and development of a 
plan that put Glyndebourne on the map 
in the face of skepticism. 

Christie wanted to produce Mozart 
opera in an intimate setting. He also 
wanted to avoid the star system. So— 
though he was only an amateur impresario 
who had made a fortune in hotel manage- 
ment—he went ahead with his idea and 
stuck to it. In fact, he stuck so close to his 
anti-star idea that, according to well-sub- 
stantiated rumor, he regretfully declined 
Toscanini’s offer to conduct at Glynde- 
bourne: he feared that the famous maestro 
might divert attention from the real fea- 
ture, Mozart. 

That Britishers have fallen in love with 
the Glyndebourne Festival is proved by 
more than one fact. Not only must most 
of its audience travel 60 miles to reach 
this mecca; they must pay plenty for seats 
and dinner when they get there. A table 
d’héte dinner, served between acts, costs 
about $2.25—with “exquisite German and 
other wines” costing extra. Single or- 
chestra seats run to around $9.40 apiece. 
For a cycle of five performances, with din- 
ners (not including liquor), the subserip- 
tion is approximately $51.70. 
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Sunset Symphonies 


Until 1931, the nation’s capital was curi- 
ously lacking in one item: a permanent 
symphony orchestra. Despite several at- 
tempts to start one, all fizzled. But eight 
vears ago Hans Kindler, then 38 and 
known chiefly as a concert ‘cellist, tackled 
the task—and succeeded. In the face of 
financial handicaps, he quickly pushed the 
venture along under his own leadership 
and the ambitious title of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. And it soon justified 
its name—not only by winning acceptance 
es a dominant musical force in Washing- 
ton but by making successful tours of the 
nation. 

In addition to its winter seasons at Con- 
stitution Hall, however, the National Sym- 
phony has lately invaded the outdoor mu- 
sical field. This summer it does so again. 
Becinning July 12, and continuing every 
Sunday and Wednesday evening until Aug. 
23, the orchestra is offering its third season 
of “Sunset Symphonies” on the Potomac. 
The first and last are being led by the or- 
chestra’s founder and director; sharing the 
podium on other dates are Efrem Kurtz, 
Erno Rapee, Burle Marx, Alexander Smal- 
lens, Charles O'Connell, Rudolph Ganz, 
and Reginald Stewart. 

The romantic title “Sunset Symphonies” 
is well justified by the romantic setting for 
the concerts. Seated in a white shell that 
rises from a barge moored near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia edge of the Potomac, the 
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orchestra has a peculiarly poetic back- 
ground: a rippling stretch of river that 
leads away to the distant hills of Virginia, 
bathed in twilight. Last year—with seats 
from 25 cents to $1—thousands lined the 
river’s shore to feast eyes and ears on these 
“Sunset Symphonies,” and the current sea- 
son gives promise of being as successful. 


§ Beginning July 16, portions of these 
Washington over-the-water concerts will be 
broadcast alternately by NBC Red and 
Blue Networks. 





RECORD WEEK 


ScouMANN—Vocal Duets. (Lotte Leh- 
mann, Lauritz Melchior, orchestra under 
Bruno Reibold. Two 10-inch Victor records 
in album, $3.50.) Five Schumann lieder 
from opus 34, 37, and 78, orchestrated by 
Reibold and performed by two of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s outstanding stars. 


Dounanyi—String Quartet, D_ flat. 
(Roth String Quartet. Three 12-inch 
Columbia records in album, $5.) A revival 
of the Hungarian’s second and romantic 
quartet that dates from his early (1907) 
period and was rendered for Victor some 
years ago by the Flonzaleys. 


Bacu—Partita No. 6, E minor. (Walter 
Gieseking. Two 12-inch Columbia records 
in album, $3.50.) A seventeenth-century 
alternate title for “instrumental dance 
suite,” this partita—comprising a toccata, 
allemande, courante, air, sarabande, ga- 
votte, and gigue—is the last of six such 
works, forming Part I of Bach’s “Cla- 
vieriibung.” (A seventh partita, belong- 
ing to Part II, was recorded last spring 
by Ernst Victor Wolff; Newsweex, May 
1.) 


Dancers who have sighed for the old days 
of waltzes, quadrilles, and gavottes are 
now given a chance to sigh in grati- 
tude. Besides reviving Byron Wolfe’s Or- 
chestra in Ye Old Time Dance Night and 
Freddie “Schnickelfritz” Fisher’s Orchestra 
in Old Time Dance Music, Decca has just 
issued a new album: Byron Wolfe’s Or- 
chestra playing More Old Time Dances. 
Each album contains five 10-inch Decca 
records at $2.25 an album. 





AVIATION 


Giro’s Mail-Shuttle Debut 
Spurs Hope of Use as Taxi 





From 1926 to 1936, the autogiro was 
the young hopeful of the aeronautical in- 
dustry. From the outset it showed an 
ability to land almost straight downward, 
and to take off with a short run. For the 
next decade, engineers steadily improved 
the giro’s controlability, its speed, its abil- 
ity to climb steeply. In the United States 











alone, scores of the windmill craft were 
sold to private fliers and business firms. 
Their safety record was outstanding, but 
pilots found them slow and _ inefficient 
compared to planes. As a result, sales fell 
off, and in the last few years almost the 
only American purchasers have been the 
Army and Navy, testing the autogiro as 
a substitute for the sausage balloon in 
artillery spotting. 

Last week the plane with the rotating 
blades whirled itself into a brand new field 
of flying—one which gave it a renewed 
promise of an important part in the aero- 
nautical picture. On July 6, a bright new 
blue and silver Kellett three-blader owned 
by Eastern Air Lines began shuttling back 
and forth between the Camden Airport 
and the big flat roof of Philadelphia’s 30th 
Street Post Office on the first of its con- 
tracted five round trips each weekday for 
the next year. On each of its flights to the 
airport, sacks containing some _ 17,000 
pieces of air mail jammed the small com- 
partment in front of the pilot’s cockpit. 
The giro’s time for the 6-mile route—five 
minutes—shaved 25 to 40 minutes off the 
time a mail truck takes on the same trip. 

Some day, giro enthusiasts hope, the 
mail-shuttle windmill planes will also taxi 
airline passengers from midtown points to 
outlying air terminals. 





Thundercloud Rider 


In late June, Lt. Robert M. Stanley got 
leave from the United States Navy, 
trekked with his sailplane to the tenth 
annual glider meet at Elmira, N. Y., and 
thus unwittingly began the most exciting 
fortnight of his life. 
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On June 28 the Pensacola Naval Bage 
flier was towed to 3,000 feet, hitched his 
winged wagon to a thundercloud at 5,399 
feet and went up through the turbulent 
currents so fast he didn’t know what had 
hit him. Though he feared his glider would 
be wrenched apart, he swirled up to 17,264 
feet—14,264 above his take-off point, 
double the previous record—before he 
headed his ice-coated plane to earth. 

On the Fourth of July, Lieutenant Stan- 
ley found another cloud—this one white 
and fluffy—over Ithaca, N.Y. As before, 
he started at the bottom; but this time his 
rise was gentler, though hail rattled into 
the cockpit. At 18,054 feet he hit top and 
started down, having beaten his own 
record by soaring 16,300 feet above the 
starting point. 

Last week the flier had the most haz- 
ardous thrill of the meet. While he stunted 
at 1,500 feet, one wing broke off the sail- 
plane and he barely fought clear and 
opened his parachute before landing in a 
treetop. As he dangled there, the broken 
wing crashed down within a few feet of 
him. 

Despite his exploits, Lieutenant Stanley, 
with a total of 2,320 points, didn’t win the 
meet. His 190-mile distance flight to Long 
Beach, N.Y., was topped by the perform- 
ance of Chester Decker, the 1936 winner. 
Decker, a young dealer in used cars from 
Glen Rock, N.J., soared 233 miles to At- 
lantic City, N.J., clinching this year’s 
championship and setting a new American 
record. He scored 3,020 points. 

Another Glen Rock sailplane man, War- 
ren Merboth, finished third, with 1,930 
points. Fourth was Emil Lehecka of Long 
Island City, New York, who chalked up 
1,747. 













Wide World 


Trail blazer: start of the autogiro mail shuttle 
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years, however, Dr. Robert Chambers of 
New York University has been develop- 
ing a technique—known as micromanipu- 
lation—for handling the tiny organisms, 
and last week he announced some of his 
findings in a meeting at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Calif., commemorating 
the centenary of the cell theory.* 

No surgeon ever operates more carefully 
than does the cell expert when he starts 
micromanipulating cells. Superfine glass 
instruments which look like matchsticks 
through the microscope are mounted on 
special apparatus and moved by turnings 
of delicately adjusted screws; by turning 
the right screws the right amount, the 
micromanipulator acquires a _ surgical 
“touch” that makes the incision of an ap- 
pendectomy seem haphazard slashing. He 
may use a glass microscalpel with a 
1/1,000,000-inch point to hold a cell in 
position while he injects alcohol, cocaine, 
or other chemicals with a hypodermic 
needle whose bore is 1/100,000 inch. 

In the course of this work Dr. Chambers 
and his colleague, C. G. Grand, have put 





*Most biologists credit two Germans, 
M. Schleiden and Theodor Schwann, with giv- 
ing impetus to mo:-lern cell research in 1839. 





time views on cells in the 100 rare books 
he has picked up on the subject. 

But many more of the small organisms 
will dance under his microscopes before a 
clearer picture of the life units emerges. 
Today the best description the New York 
biologist can give of the tiny units is that 
chemically speaking they are extra-large 
protein molecules. But the structure of 
these molecules isn’t known and the pos- 
sibility of synthesizing life by-making cells 
out of simple chemicals in a test tube may 
not be realized until this puzzle is solved. 

Among the sixteen other scheduled pa- 
pers at the Palo Alto meeting two were of 
special interest: 


Eyes on Be.uies: The mythical Cy- 
clops, a giant with one eye in the middle 
of his forehead, is only a second-rate freak 
to modern embryologists who have suc- 
ceeded in growing eyes on the tails of 
newts and in isolated blood clots. Dr. Ross 
G. Harrison described similar experiments 
in which he sliced cells from a part of a 
salamander embryo that would normally 
have developed into an eye and grafted 
them to the belly region of another sala- 
mander embryo. Here the transplanted 
organisms grew as belly tissue until a 


Referring to cells, he agreed with Dr. . 
Chambers that they were probably giant 
protein molecules, but added that re- 
search along this line would progress faster 
if workers didn’t cling to outmoded 
theories: “The very existence of [genes] is 
becoming more doubtful daily.” 





The Germ-Ridden Mouth 


What animal carries the greatest num- 
ber of harmful germs in its mouth? Not 
the dog, for the adage “clean as a hound’s 
tooth” is medically sound—doctors know 
that while a canine bite may inflict a 
wound, it isn’t likely to cause infections 
unless the animal has rabies. And not the 
horse, the bear, or the pig—according to 
many physicians who study wounds, the 
dirtiest of all mouths is the human mouth, 
which commonly contains pus-forming 
Staphylococci bacteria, various strepto- 
cocci, and the organisms responsible for 
trench mouth. 

Last week, in the July issue of The Jour- 
nal of the American Dental Association, 
Drs. Margaret N. Barnes and Basil G. 
Bibby of the University of Rochester an- 


nounced a study of the dangers of human- 








tooth wounds and confirmed the view that 
the mouth of man is a menagerie of germs. 
They believe the most common cause of 
tooth-produced injuries is fighting, in 
which flying fists contact teeth with results 
sometimes more disastrous to the puncher 
than the punched. Their case list also in- 
cluded infections from nail-biting, lip-nib- 
bling, and other nervous habits. 

In all, the Rochester dentists investi- 
gated 341 cases, fourteen of which required 
amputations and four of which ended fa- 
tally. 





New Neanderthaler 


Neanderthal man was a rover. Bull- 
necked, chinless, muscular, he was a 
mighty hunter and his prehistoric race was 
a widespread one. From the original find of 
a few of his bones in a Diissel valley (Ger- 
many) cave in 1857, anthropological bone 
hunters spread out over Europe and Asia; 
they found him in England, France, Bel- 
gium, Gibraltar, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
even as far away as Palestine. 

Last week it appeared that Neanderthal 
man had roamed even farther. From Mos- 
cow came news that A. H. Oladnikoff, a 
young scientist, had discovered the skeleton 
of a 9-year-old Neanderthal boy in a cave 
in Middle Asia—first such Asiatic discov- 
ery. Scrutinizing the skull in Moscow, Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, famous anthropologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., pronounced himself highly pleased. 
The discovery lent added color to one of 
Hrdlicka’s favorite theories—that Nean- 
derthal man and Peking man (discovered 
in 1929 in China) were closely related 
even though their usual haunts appar- 
ently were half a world apart. 


Father Finn, shown rehearsing his famous Paulist Choir, also teaches others his art 
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Choir Boss Who Can’t Sing: 
Father Finn of Paulist Fame 
Nevertheless Teaches Others 


The Rev. William Joseph Finn is a 
Roman Catholic priest of the Paulist 
Order, son of a Boston physician and 
brother of a nun. Handsome, white-haired, 
and 57, he likes a good wisecrack and con- 
fines his oratory to the pulpit. He lounges 
in a polo shirt. He can’t sing a note, for 
two boyhood operations on his larynx 
flattened his voice forever. Yet Father 
Finn is a top-notch authority on choral 
music, and he directs one of the world’s 
best known corps of singers, the Paulist 
Choir of the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, Manhattan. 

In his rectory last week, Father Finn 
opened his 1939 course in teaching others 
what it had taken him 35 years to learn. 
Coincident with publication of his latest 
book,* he launched a short but intensive 
course for 75 Catholic and non-Catholic 
choirmasters, organists, and music-school 
teachers from East, Midwest, and South. 
The school was no place for novices, for 
Father Finn often commanded his stu- 
dents to “sing me ti in the key of A flat!” 
And they sang it. 

Alumnus of Boston Latin School (oldest 
boys’ high school in the country) and of 
Catholic University in Washington, D.C., 
Father Finn got into music in 1904, soon 





*Tue ArT oF THE CHoRAL Conpuctor. 285 
pages. Illustrations, index. Birchard, Boston. 
$3.75. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


after the Paulist Order sent him to a 
Chicago parish. He took street urchins, 
turned them into boy sopranos, and re- 
vived the medieval “Spanish tenor” or 
“counter-tenor” technique of “singing” 
the boys through the adolescent change of 
voice. His first triumph came in 1912, 
when his choir toured Europe, won an 
international contest in Paris, and so de- 
lighted Pope Pius X in a private concert 
that the Pontiff gave Father Finn the title 
Magister Cantorum (Master of Singers). 

Transferred to New York in 1918, the 
priest rounded up another chorus and 
started a series of nationwide tours. But 
that dwindled with the advance of radio, 
and Father Finn and his chorus of 60 boys 
and 35 men now perform only twice a 
week—at St. Paul’s for Sunday high mass 
and on the NBC Sunday evening Catholic 
Hour. For their radio chore, the boys get 
50 cents a performance; the adults, noth- 


ing. 





Christian Endeavorers 


Fifty-eight years ago, a young Congre- 
gationalist preacher of Williston, Maine, 
looked about him and saw vast amounts 
of youthful zeal being wasted on triviali- 
ties. Deciding that this energy should be 
harnessed in the service of Christianity, 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark organized the 
Williston Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Soon Endeavor units were 
popping up throughout the land and cross- 
ing the seas to China, England, Germany, 
Japan, Syria, and Australia. 

Christian Endeavor now has 4,000,000 
members in 80,000 societies and 100 Prot- 
estant denominations. Aged from 6 to 60, 
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they burn with wholesome Christian zeal, 
dislike liquor and gambling and, with pic- 
nics, socials, and prayer meetings, “in- 
crease their mutual acquaintance, and 
make [themselves] more useful in the serv- 
ice of God.” In preparation for active 
church service, Endeavorers take part in 
local charity work. The younger ones make 
articles for use in foreign missions, while 
their elders conduct campaigns for mission 
funds. 

Christian Endeavor headquarters is a 
six-story building in Boston, built with 
members’ 25-cent contributions. And since 
1925, two years before Dr. Clark’s death, 
the organization has been led by the vigor- 
ous Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 54, pastor of 
Philadelphia Baptist Temple, who strives 
to make the society a powerful force for 
peace. 

Last week, 6,000 Endeavorers—mostly 
boys and girls in their teens—swarmed into 
Cleveland for their 37th annual conven- 
tion. By train, bus, and auto they arrived 
from all parts of the country to attend the 
six-day program. 

In its opening session Thursday night 
the convention awarded ex-President Hoo- 
ver a Distinguished Service Citation and 
heard his suggestions for the safeguard- 
ing of civilians in wartime (see page 17). 
On Friday, Dr. Poling keynoted the meet- 
ing with “Christ Calls”—a speech denounc- 
ing dictators—and the following day, clad 
in colorful state costumes, the Endeavor- 
ers had their big parade. That evening 
they topped off their exercise by listening 
to Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio and Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York. Sunday, 
the youngsters jammed Cleveland’s huge 
Public Auditorium in a mass communion 
service for more than 3,000. 





RELIGION NOTES 


By a 25-year-old decree, priests in the 
Catholic diocese of Rome may not watch 
plays, movies, athletic meets, or circuses. 
Even sacred spectacles are forbidden if 
they involve human actors. Last week 
Francesco Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani, 
who as Vicar General of Rome administers 
the diocese for Pope Pius XII, had to 
point out that the decree still stood. The 
Pope, a rigid disciplinarian, had resolved 
to take action because, while Italian 
priests obeyed the law “scrupulously,” for- 
eign priests and seminarians in Rome had 
“taken it lightly” and frequently ignored it. 


{Serving as chaplain-for-a-day in the 
Wisconsin State Senate, the Rev. Allen 
Eddy opened one session last fortnight 
with a prayer excoriating lobbyists and 
the legislators who consort with lobbyists. 
The Senate promptly erased the Madison 
Congregationalist pastor’s name from its 
list of chaplains (Newsweek, July 10). 
Last week the Madison Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, whose 30 members take turns as 
Senate chaplains, stood by Mr. Eddy and 


unanimously resolved they would never 
again recite an opening prayer unless the 
Senate guaranteed them complete freedom 
of speech. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


“Man in the Iron Mask’: 
Dumas’ Musketeers Ride Again 
to the Rescue of Royalty 





For almost two centuries, historians 
have quarreled over the identity of the 
man in the iron mask. That there was 
such a person, and that he was masked 
and jailed on the personal order of Louis 
XIV, is authenticated by documents and 
by the records of the Bastille, where he 
was registered under the anonymity of 
“Marchiali.” Apparently Louis considered 
his enemy too dangerous to execute, too 
dangerous to be at liberty, and a menace 
even in the Bastille should his identity be- 
come known to the people of France. 

Since the first pamphlet that appeared 
in 1745 erroneously identifying the mys- 
terious prisoner as the Duke of Vermen- 
dois (an anachronism), almost a hun- 
dred books have offered solutions to one 
of history’s most fascinating enigmas. 
Stemming from the facts and fancies that 
have grown into a legend, the most pop- 
ular volume on the subject—Alexandre 
Dumas’ THe Man 1n THE IRon Mask— 
makes romantic fiction with the theory 
that the masked man is Philippe, twin 
brother of Louis XIV, exiled from his crib 
to the provinces to preclude dissension and 
civil war when the death of Louis XIII 
would leave the throne vacant. 

The novel was first brought to the 
screen in 1929 with Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
in the title role. According to Edward 
Small’s tastefully dressed remake, Philippe 
is rusticated in Gascony, where he: learns 
how to hold his wine and his sword from 
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D’Artagnan( Warren William) turns 
tables on King in ‘Iron Mask’ film 


the best of all possible tutors—D’Artagnan 
and the Three Musketeers. Subsequently, 
when the implausibly fiendish Louis clamps 
the iron mask on his brother’s head and 
throws him into the Bastile, it is the mus- 
keteers—in what proves to be their last ad- 
venture—who give Louis a dose of his own 
ingenuity, and set the pretender on the 
throne of France in time to marry Maria 
Theresa, the Spanish infanta. 

Directed by James Whale and adapted 
by George Bruce, the movie takes about as 
much liberty with the classic as Dumas 
did with the history he chose to “exalt .. . 
to the height of fiction.” Stilted dialogue 
and too much of it cramps the film’s ro- 
mantic style; nevertheless, seventeenth- 
century swashbuckle and intrigue are 
present in large enough helpings to sim- 
ulate the Dumas flavor. 

Louis Hayward is effective in the diffi- 
cult dual role; Warren William, Miles 
Mander, Alan Hale, and Bert Roach as the 
musketeers, Joan Bennett as Maria 
Theresa, Walter Kingsford as the loyal 
Colbert, and Joseph Schildkraut as the 
conniving Fouquet do somewhat better 
than they are done by. 





Helen Hayes’ New Play 


Residents of Santa Barbara went to the 
premiere of Lapies AND GENTLEMEN last 
week and scooped the nation’s theater- 
goers. For three days the Californians 
were privileged to watch Helen Hayes 
emerge from the past and play her first 
modern characterization since the produc- 
tion of “Coquette” in 1927. Previously— 
playing Queen Victoria in Laurence Hous- 
man’s “Victoria Regina” for a long Broad- 
way run in 1935-36 and 1936-37, followed 
by one of the most successful personal 
tours in the recent history of the “road” 
and a return engagement of ten weeks in 
New York last fall—Helen Hayes has be- 


come identified in the public mind with 
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England Goes Yankee Doodle 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


F or longer than we can remem- 
ber, it was the practise and pleasure of 
English dramatic critics to sneer loftily 
at everything theatrically American 
and coincidentally, save in the instance 
of Bernard Shaw, to allow that every- 
thing about the English theater was 
pretty close to tops. About a year ago, 
however, something happened. What 
that something was, I won’t take it 
upon myself to know. It may have 
been a sudden burst of enlightenment, 
or a belated gagging at parochialism, 
or a left-handed propaganda calculated 
to draw us closer to England in its 
hours of deep national concern, or 
something else. But whatever it was, it 
witnessed such a turn-about as hasn’t 
been matched since Italy last shifted 
to the Allies. 

Since first he began to write, Eugene 
O’Neill was regularly and airily waved 
aside by the London boys. Now he is 
suddenly greeted as a world-genius and 
his “Mourning Becomes Electra” as a 
masterpiece of dramatic art. S. N. 
Behrman, who was sarcastically sent 
to the dump by them with his “Biog- 
raphy” and other plays, is now sudden- 
ly hailed as a matchless wit merely on 
the score of his adaptation of “Amphi- 
tryon 38.” Robert Sherwood, after 
years of superior sniffing, is now pas- 
sionately enfolded in their embrace 
along with his “Idiot’s Delight.” Clif- 
ford Odets, who was dubbed “a shil- 
ling Chekhov”, is now huzzahed as a 
born great dramatist and his “Paradise 
Lost,” a poor play, is allowed to be 
“better value for money, dramatically, 
emotionally, and in the scale of pure 
entertainment, than all of London’s 
current successes put together”. And 
John Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men” 
is shortly thereafter heralded as being 
not only the finest play on the London 
stage and superior to all the English 
plays but better even than “Paradise 
Lost.” 

The overnight admiration apparent- 
ly knows no bounds. Wyndham Lewis, 
writing in the Bystander, goes on thus: 
“Personally we should say the good 
American play is nearly always 100 
percent better than ours . . . The cretin 
generally finds less to please him on the 
New York stage than in London, where 
a Harley Street alienist once told us at 
least 90 percent of the regular playgo- 


ing public is in a state of arrested men- 
tal development and aged about 14.” 
Alan Dent, writing in the Manchester 
Guardian and reviewing an American 
exhibit, allows that “wit, that rarest of 
birds in the London theater, flies con- 
tinuously to and fro over this produc- 
tion . . . The shades of Apollodorus, 
Herodotus, Plautus, Moliére and Dry- 
den cannot but be gratified. That of 
*\-sedith will be enchanted”. James 
gate, writing in the Sunday Times 
about another Yankee exhibit, allows 
that “Add first-class direction and a 
furious energy of acting as though that 
art had just been invented, totally un- 
like the English duplication of esteemed 
successes, and we may perhaps be on 
the track of discovering why, to put it 
bluntly, the American theater is so 
much more alive than the English.” 

This sweeping love-feast, by way of 
adding to its booziness, has just as sud- 
denly been accompanied by an even 
further high, wide and handsome dero- 
gation of the English stage. Up to very 
recently most American actors and 
actresses were abruptly dismissed as 
impossibly vulgar and uncouth. Now 
we have Mr. Agate slapping the whole 
English sisterhood by writing of one of 
them, Rosemary Scott, that “she pos- 
sesses a quality which has almost dis- 
appeared from the English stage, that 
of being able to stand, sit, walk, talk, 
look, and listen like a lady”. Moreover, 
writes Mr. Agate, if the play in which 
the aforesaid Miss Scott is acting fails, 
it will be “because it contains a young 
lady and a young gentleman and, of 
course, no West End audience is going 
to stand for that!” Speaking of an 
American production, he proceeds to 
praise to the skies all the actors in it 
and then asks if there is any actor in 
England to match any one of them. 
“The answer,” he concludes, “is three- 
fold. There isn’t, there isn’t anybody 
trying, and there are no plays to try in.” 

The Britishers, forsooth, are now em- 
ploying for their own theater an even 
lusher scorn than they until lately re- 
served for ours. “There is apparently 
nothing,” writes Ivor Brown in the Ob- 
server, “which the British playgoer 
more relishes than the spectacle of first- 
rate artists putting a first-rate gloss on 
third-rate stuff.” 

Hot-diggity-dog! 
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the little old Queen. Now “Vicky” gives 
way to a simple little movie secretary, 

Aside from the fact that her husband, 
Charles MacArthur,* and his usual collab. 
orator, Ben Hecht, had adapted the play 
from Bus-Fekete’s Hungarian drama, Miss 
Hayes was probably won over to the role 
because it permits her to act in the mod. 
ern tempo and obviates the elaborate 
make-up on which she has depended for 
the past few years. 

Played entirely in the jury room, or the 
bedrooms of jurors, the drama considers 
the various tangents of a murder trial. 4 
Hollywood writer has been accused of mur- 
dering his wife for love of a younger and 
prettier woman. Juror Helen Hayes be- 
lieves him innocent; Juror Herbert Mar- 
shall, a stodgy, happily married business- 
man, is convinced of the accused man’s 
guilt until he finds himself in love with 
Miss Hayes and sees the parallel between 
his own situation and the writer’s. 

Despite Helen Hayes’ known dislike for 
Hollywood and its ways, it may only be a 
coincidence that neither Hollywood celeb- 
rities nor Los Angeles critics were invited 
to the premiére, and all seats were care- 
fully sold to Santa Barbara residents. Top- 
ping the backhanded swipe at Hollywood 
with a typical bit of flippant nose-thumb- 
ing for which Hecht and MacArthur are 
noted, the authors amuse themselves in 
the second act by having Miss Hayes de- 
scribe “a marvelous movie I once saw” and 
then relate in detail the plot of the movie 
MacArthur had written for her. 

Flimsy and venerable as the play’s 
theme proves to be, the versatile writer 
team has managed to imbue it with lift 
and vitality. The result, while far below 
the playwrighting standards of Miss 
Hayes’ recent vehicles, is theatrical hokum 
frankly manipulated for its effect at the 
box office. MacArthur, who also directed 
the play, will have considerable restaging 
to do before Gilbert Miller brings it to 
Broadway in the fall. Meanwhile, San 
Francisco will see the drama for two weeks 
before Los Angeles gets it; then “Ladies 
and Gentlemen” will come East. 








RADIO 
100,000-Watt G.E. Transmitter 


Answers Foreign Short Wavers 





From Zeesen, Germany, eleven power- 
ful short-wave stations pour programs out 
over the world day and night. Together 
with nine stations at Rome, these propa- 
ganda howitzers barrage South America 
with Fascist and Nazi news and features 
nine hours a day. Listed at 40,000-watt 
power, the German stations are believed 





*Except for the screen script of “The Sin of 
Madelon Claudet,” this is the first vehicle Mac- 
Arthur has ever prepared for his wife. 
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..+ George S. Kaufman... 


recently to have raised their caliber to 
100,000 watts, while Rome’s transmitters 
—all designated 2RO—are headed by two 
100,000 watters and two 50,000 watters. 

The crossfire at Latin America from the 
United States is weaker. NBC’s two short- 
wave stations have ratings of 25,000 watts; 
Columbia’s transmitter is 10,000. But 
even so, they manage to shoot at South 
America on an average of seventeen hours 
a day. 

Last week came news that America’s 
radio artillery is due to be strengthened 
in another week or so, when General Elec- 
trie’s new 100,000-watt transmitter for 
W2XAF starts firing across the equator. 
Powerful enough not to be blanketed by 
European interference—as some American 
stations have been in this propaganda war 
of the South American ether—the Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., giant is fondly known to its 
engineers as “Big Bertha.” 


Dorothy Parker... 


Doodling Authors 


Doodlers are those persons who scrawl 
weird mental meanderings on telephone 
books, tablecloths, scratch pads, and walls. 
George Washington was a doodler; so was 
Thomas Jefferson, and so is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who runs to ship and fish. In 
fact, it has been estimated that 95 per 
cent of everybody doodles in unguarded 
moments, such as while waiting for a tele- 
phone connection. 

Three years ago, when the word “doo- 
dle” first gained vogue in the movie “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town,” Russell M. Arun- 
del picked up the idea and began to syndi- 
cate the doodles of contemporary politi- 
cians and statesmen (Newsweek, Nov. 
7, 1936). Last week another collection of 
doodles was in the making: those of guest 
writers and the permanent cast who have 
been appearing in the radio show “Au- 


and Quentin Reynolds 


thor! Author!” (Newsweek, June 26). 

Ever since last April, when this radio 
program started, a band of literati—in- 
cluding Dorothy Parker, George S. Kauf- 
man, Quentin Reynolds, and Frederic 
Dannay and Manfred Lee, detective au- 
thors who sign themselves Ellery Queen* 
—have been doing more than puzzle out 
answers to plot predicaments: they have 
been scribbling and scrawling unconscious- 
ly during the broadcast in the Mutual 
Broadcasting System studio. Week after 
week this collection of literary psycho- 
graphs has thus been growing, with each 
doodler blissfully unaware that his off- 
guard scribbles were being preserved for 
posterity. And this week, for the first time 
anywhere, Newsweek is privileged to re- 





*On the “Author! Author!” program, Ellery 
Queen is split in twain—Dannay playing 
Ellery, Lee impersonating Queen. 
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veal a number of these characteristic and 
up-to-the-minute doodles. 

Exactly what any given doodle reveals 
nobody knows for certain, not even the 
doodlers, but many psychologists consider 
the scribblings a direct clue to the mys- 
teries of personality—the human soul sur- 
prised in its shirt sleeves. 





EDUCATION 


The N.E.A. Convention: 
Teachers Weigh Union Victory 
and Curbs on Freedom 





The National Education Association is 
a professional society much concerned 
with research, experiment, teaching ethics, 
and academic freedom. But in effect it is 
also a great labor union, whose 201,682 
members number one fifth of all the na- 
tion’s teachers, whose collective-bargain- 
ing weapon is not the strike but the 
legislative lobby, and whose chief goals 
are higher pay and tenure (immunity from 
arbitrary firing) . 

In San Francisco last week, 15,000 
N.E.A. members convened for their 77th 
annual convention and a new airing of 
B) problems. It was an orgy of talk, with 650 
4 speakers at 110 meetings of 40 N.E.A. de- 
partments and affiliates—so vast that it 
preempted most of the city’s auditoriums. 
Unable to cope with its ramifications, 
many a teacher played hooky and fled to 
the gaiety of the Golden Gate Exposition 
on Treasure Island. 

More conscientious members stayed in 
the city and heard talks on everything 
from gardening to the relation of phonetics 
to phonics. James Roosevelt, ex-assistant 
to his President-father, now a better-paid 
assistant to Samuel Goldwyn, told the 
teachers the best way to make Hollywood 
stop distorting history in its movies was 
to apply N.E.A. pressure. 

Indianapolis ballyhooed itself for host 
city to the 1940 convention (“so we can 
show you we have something besides Paul 
V. McNutt”) but Boston got the vote. 
Unanimously, the delegates elected the 
only nominee for the N.E.A. presidency— 
Amy Hinrichs, principal of New Orleans’ 
Audubon School. And in the official pro- 
gram they read the surprising statement 
that 112 per cent of Alaska’s teachers 
were N.E.A. members. 

But on the association’s functions, these 
committee reports had more bearing: 




































Tue Proression: Should teachers have 
“academic freedom” to speak as they 
please inside and outside the classroom? 
Or should they keep mum on issues that 
might offend politicians, churches, busi- 
nessmen? These questions have long 
troubled educators, and at the convention 
they got an idea of what other people 
think about them. Henry Lester Smith, 
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dean of Indiana University’s School of 
Education and chairman of the N.E.A. 
committee on academic freedom, presented 
results of a questionnaire. 


Most of the 785 replying thought a 


teacher should. be “a calm, cautious, 
thoughtful leader in social progress,” free 
to teach anything “within the limits of 
good taste and sound scholarship.” But 
when pinned down to cases, they were far 
less generous. Nearly two thirds would re- 
buke a teacher who tried to organize a 
telephone operators’ union. Thirty-two per 
cent criticized a teacher for explaining 
Communism, Socialism, and Fascism in 
class. Sixteen per cent said a pedagogue 
had no right to discuss his salary with his 
superiors. In general, the 785 thought the 
most dangerous classroom topics were re- 
ligion, sex, politics, and economics; that 
the biggest threats to academic freedom 
were parents, church groups, and school 
officials, with varying standards on person- 
al conduct and classroom initiative. 


Tue Union: In the spring of 1938, Okla- 
homa City’s school board scheduled a ref- 
erendum on a $1,750,000 school bond 
issue. Ordered to get out and stump for 
the loan, the city teachers protested 
through their Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The referendum failed. In July, 
the board, which (according to the report) 
had spies in the association, fired 22 teach- 
ers, including the C.T.A. president, vice 
president, and other active members. In 





N.E.A. president: Amy Hinrichs 


August, the N.E.A. committee on tenure 
swooped down on Oklahoma City and 
started digging for facts. 

In San Francisco last week the com- 
mittee reported that nearly everything 
had been straightened out. It happened 
that the whole school board was indicted 
for illegal purchases of school supplies. 


Two members resigned; the court ousted 
four others; one was convicted and jailed. 
A new board came into being and it 
thereupon reinstated 21 of the 22 teachers. 
The last is still jobless, apparently because 
she is accused of being a Communist. 
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Prado Reopens in Madrid 
With Marks of the War Erased 
and Most Treasures Intact 


Embroiled in civil war, Spain had no 
time for culture in the summer of 1936 
and on Aug. 30 that year the Loyalist 
government barred the doors of the 154. 
year-old Prado Museum in Madrid. The 
massive old structure, whose thick walls 
were piled up in the reigns of Charles [I] 
and Ferdinand VII, stood the ravages of 
Nationalist bombardment better than the 
rest of the capital city. Though big shells 
shattered the sandbagged windows and 
plowed great craters in the lawns, the 
most dreaded missiles—incendiary bombs 
—happily left it unscathed. 

Soon the old gallery became the re- 
pository of art from many sources. When 
bombs rained destruction on the Duke of 
Alba’s imposing palace, which housed 
Madrid’s finest private art collection, 
Loyalist soldiers carried many of the 
Duke’s treasures to safety in the Prado, 
To these were added pictures from all 
over Loyalist Spain, gathered there for 
safety’s sake by government decree. 

There was still fear that one well-placed 
bomb might destroy Spain’s artistic heri- 
tage, so the government took over the 
vaults of the Bank of Spain for the storage 
of treasures beyond price—the cream of 
the pictures collected from all over Spain, 
and the best of the Prado’s own 2,500 
paintings. These included 65 oils by Velas- 
quez (finest existing group of that mas- 
ter’s work), an equal number by Murillo, 
96 Goyas, 58 Riberas, 26 El Grecos, and 
an unexpected wealth of Italian and Flem- 
ish masters—plundered in Italy during the 
wars of the Renaissance, or bought in 
Flanders when it was a Spanish colony. 

But in the damp bank vaults mildew— 
not war—threatened the masterpieces with 
destruction. So some 500 carefully crated 
pictures were shipped to Valencia, and 
thence later to Catalonia, where they were 
first stored in private houses, then in the 
castle at Perelada. Finally, as the Nation- 
alists pushed toward victory, the Loyal- 
ists responded to a renewed invitation 
from a French-formed International Com- 
mittee for the Salvage of Spanish Art 
Treasures by sending 70 truck loads of art 
across the Pyrenees in advance of General- 
issimo Franco’s army. Most of these 
reached their destination in neutral Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

When the war ended, Franco ordered 
the immediate return of all but 174 paint- 
ings and 21 tapestries—described by 4 
London Times correspondent as “the pick 
of the Prado.” In the great hall which may 
some day house the League of Nations 
library, these are on exhibition in Geneva 
until Aug. 31. 

In mid-May the remainder of the exiled 
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The Colombian Madonna—is it a Raphael? 


art returned to Madrid in a train of 25 
armor-plated cars; and last week, after 
nearly three years of siege and uncertain- 
ty, the Prado reopened its ground-floor 
galleries to the public with all its master- 
pieces present or accounted for (in Ge- 
neva). A wall fell on and almost irrep- 
arably damaged two Goyas—the famous 
“Rifemen in La Moncloa” and “Los 
Mamelucos”—as they were being hauled 
from Valencia to Barcelona. A packing 
case chafed a 12-inch gash in a Velasquez 
portrait of Philip IV, but all the other 
Prado masterpieces are intact. 

The war actually brought the Madrid 
museum new  treasures—from ruined 
churches and monasteries in the provinces. 
Most famous of these is El Greco’s “Saint 
Maurice with the Theban Legion” which 
once belonged in El Escorial and now 
hangs in the choice spot usually reserved 
for Velasquez’ “Ladies in Waiting” (in 
Geneva). But the Prado didn’t get El 
Greco’s No. 1 masterpiece, “The Burial of 
Count Orgaz” from the Church of Santo 
Tomé in Toledo. Toledo’s mayor and 
council refused to allow Loyalists to re- 
move the picture und covered it with 
sandbags for the war’s duration. Un- 
damaged, it now hangs as in prewar days, 
in the mosque which Count Orgaz con- 
verted into a fourteenth-century Gothic 
church. 


A New Raphael? 


When Gonzalo Suarez Rondon came to 
the New World in 1539 as a Spanish con- 
quistador, he brought along a 2544- by 31- 
inch painting of the Virgin and Child with 
St. Joseph and the infant St. John the 
Baptist. The adventurer bequeathed the 
picture to the Augustinian monastery he 
had endowed in Bogota, which later be- 
came the capital of Colombia. The monks 
hung the painting, which they believed 
was a copy of the “Madonna of the Rose,” 
made by a Raphael pupil, high on the wall 
of their church. * 

Years later an earthquake toppled the 
wooden panel from the wall. Fray Salva- 
dor Comacho, superior of the monastery, 
found the picture broken in half on the 
floor. Forbidden by church rules to own 
anything of value, the priest was allowed 
to keep the broken, apparently worthless 
“copy,” which he mended crudely with a 
bit of rope drilled through each half, bol- 
stered by thick boards nailed on the back. 
He also retouched the scaling paint, and 
he modestly draped the naked Christ child. 

During a revolution Fray Salvador -sent 
the picture to a rich relative for safekeep- 
ing. The monk died in 1839 and was subse- 
quently beatified. The relative, still hold- 
ing the picture, eventually willed it to Al- 
berto Mendoza, a coffee planter who died 


several years ago leaving his widow and 
seven children a big house but little money. 

Offered 200 pesos (about $100) by an 
acquaintance for the broken panel, which 
had been discarded as worthless and stored 
for years in a pile of firewood, the widow 
six months ago asked the advice of Santi- 
ago Martinez Delgado, 33-year-old Chi- 
cago-trained professor of Fine Arts at the 
National University in Bogota. At the Bo- 
gota Medical Clinic, Delgado X-rayed the 
panel and found exciting evidence that it 
might be the work of Raphael himself. 

The Madonna resembles models painted 
by the fifteenth-century Italian master, 
and what survives of the original tints and 
coloring are like Raphael’s. Moreover, X- 
rays showed bone structure under the 
paint (when he lacked models, Raphael 
frequently worked from skeletons to give 
his figures depth) , a preliminary sketch of 
St. John’s face in profile—a three-quarter 
view is shown in the finished panel—and 
changes in the position of Joseph’s arm. 
Delgado reasoned that no copyist would 
work from skeletons, or alter the sketches 
as he painted, so he brought the panel to 
Chicago for expert confirmation. 

Last week, in the cheap gilt frame Del- 
gado had picked up to facilitate handling 
of the possible masterpiece, the picture 
rested alongside students’ work on the floor 
in the cluttered mezzanine office of Mrs. 
Ruth Van Sickle Ford, director of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Fine Arts. If experts are 
able to prove it is unquestionably a Raph- 
ael, the widow Mendoza is in for a wind- 
fall: a perfectly preserved Raphael “Ma- 
donna of the Pinks”—the first ever auc- 
tioned in America—brought $60,000 at a 
New York sale last Apr. 20. And for one 
of the nine Raphaels now in America, 
“Madonna of the House of Alba,” Andrew 
W. Mellon paid the highest price on rec- 
ord for a single picture: $1,153,000. 
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America’s Grand Slam: 
Tennists Sweep British Titles; 
Crews and Riflemen Win 


With practically all of the world’s super 
tennis players serving for cash, the ama- 
teur game appears to have sunk to a new 
low. The outlook, however, seemed com- 
paratively cheery to the United States 
last week when American players for the 
second straight year carried off all five 
major titles at Wimbledon, the tennis 
mecca 8 miles southwest of London. 

Robert (Bobby) Riggs (see cover), the 
21-year-old Californian who now hails 
from Chicago, notched his name alongside 
three of the net game’s greatest—Gerald 
Patterson (1919), Bill Tilden (1920), and 
Ellsworth Vines (1932)—by successfully 
copping the men’s singles on his first try. 
Later Riggs paired with Elwood Cooke, 
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an unsung Oregonian whom he defeated 
2-6, 8-6, 3-6, 6-3, 6-2 in the singles final, 
to win the men’s doubles. And he also 
teamed with Alice Marble to take the 
mixed doubles. 

Matching Riggs’ performance, the mar- 
velous Marble girl took three titles, too. 
She came through in the singles by mop- 
ping up Kay Stammers, England’s pretty 
southpaw, in 25 minutes at 6-2, 6-0, and 
then paired with the dainty Bostonian, 
Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, to win the 
women’s doubles from Helen Jacobs of 
California and Adeline (Billy) Yorke of 
England, 6-1, 6-0. 

Standing in the door of her dressing 
room as she left the courts, 25-year-old 
Miss Marble, the only woman ever to 
hold three American and three British 
titles simultaneously, beamed: “I have re- 
alized two lifelong ambitions. I have won 
at Wimbledon and I have met Queen 
Mary. She said my game with Kay Stam- 
mers was the finest match she’d ever seen 
played. I owe Eleanor Tennant, my coach, 
much of my success. Three specialists once 
told me I would never play tennis again 
[following a sunstroke five years ago], but 
I refused to believe it and so did she.” 

Bobby Riggs also gave Coach Tennant 
credit for teaching him most of what he 
knows. Critics agree that as between 
Riggs and Miss Marble the Tennant ten- 
nis school turned out its finest pupil in 
blonde Alice who now appears as expert as 
Helen Wills Moody and the late Suzanne 
Lenglen at their peaks. Riggs, who runs 
and walks toes out, obviously lacks the 
dynamite of a Tilden, Vines, or Don 
Budge. He is a nifty volleyer, however, and 
probably the world’s leading amateur to- 
day, next to Baron Gottfried von Cramm,* 
the German who did not compete at 
Wimbledon. Lacking the height of most 
great California players—Riggs stands only 
5 feet 8, and 140 pounds—he has wisely 
molded his court technique after the Con- 
tinental pattern, relying on variety and 
soft parabolic lobs rather than overhead 
force. 

From the viewpoint of American men’s 
tennis, Riggs’ triumph at Wimbledon was 
only part of the good news, for two new 
stars remained in the fight much longer 
than expected. United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association officials had thought so 
little of Elwood Cooke, who ranked a lowly 
28th two years ago, that they paid only 
part of his traveling expenses. And they 
didn’t pay Gene Smith, a Berkeley, Calif., 
high school Shakespeare teacher, a cent to 
enter the tournament. Smith just happened 
to be in England on his own, gaping at old 
cathedrals. Yet Cooke—like Budge, taught 
by Tom Stow—eliminated Christian 





*Rumors last week had Hitler forgiving von 
Cramm—who was jailed last year on a morals 
charge—and including him on the German 
Davis Cup team. If this is true, Germany will 
be an odds-on favorite to rule the world’s 
courts, 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
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New Faces: Elwood Cooke and Gene Smith (tennis); John Bulla (golf) 


Boussus of France, Bunny Austin of Eng- 
land who was seeded No. 1, and Henner 
Henkel of Germany, before bowing to 
Riggs in the final. Flashing a mighty serv- 
ice, Smith eliminated Roderich Menzel 
and was the Wimbledon wonder, until he 
threw out his right shoulder and bowed in 
the quarter final to Ferenc Puncec of Yugo- 
slavia 6-0, 6-2, 6-2. 

In the same week, Americans startled 
their cousins by showings in other events 
on British soil: 


{ During the 100th Royal Henley Regatta, 
the banks of the Thames River were 
jammed with people but scarcely a ripple 


K nopf-Pix 


Alice Marble, Wimbledon queen 


of applause was audible, for Uncle Sam 
acquired the first prize silverware of the 
three big races. 

Harvard’s varsity eight—with John G. 
Wilson substituting for the regular stroke, 
William Rowe, who remained in the United 
States to get married—won the regatta’s 
most coveted classic, the Grand Challenge 
Cup, by three lengths from the Argonaut 
Boat Club of Toronto. The last Harvard 
crew that competed won the trophy in 
1914, with Governor Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts pulling the stroke oar. 

Tabor Academy (Marion, Mass.) de- 
throned Kent (Conn.) School in the final 
for the Thames Cup. And Joe Burk, the 
25-year-old New Jersey apple farmer, pull- 
ing with his short unorthodox stroke down 
the 1-mile, 550-yard lane between white- 
painted posts, easily retained his Diamond 
Sculls title. 


“| Only two of the leading American pro- 
fessionals—Lawson Little of Bretton 
Woods, N.H., and Johnny Bulla, a new 
phenom from North Carolina—entered the 
British Open golf championship at the sea- 
side St. Andrews course in Scotland, but 
both turned in deluxe shot-making per- 
formances. Little, winner of the Britis) 
Amateur in 1934-35, took an early quali- 
fying lead with a 69 before blowing up, 
while Johnny Bulla all but walked off with 
John Bull’s tournament. Bulla, a husky 
6-foot-3, 225-pounder swinging a 15-ounce 
driver like a toothpick, gathered a 72- 
hole total of 292 to finish in second place, 
only two shots behind Dick Burton, the 
Cheshire professional who won. Champion 
Burton, a run-of-the-mine Ryder Cup 
player, admitted in the clubhouse: “I beat 
a great golfer in Bulla.” 


{In a bothersome wind on the Ham and 
Petersham range near London last Sunday 
evening, the cream of American small-bore 
rifle experts—hand-picked by the National 
Rifle Association from every section of 
the country—finally succeeded in defeat- 
ing a British squad for the first time sincc 
the two countries began shooting for the 
Gen. John J. Pershing Trophy in 1931. 
The top United States shooter was William 
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The Home-Town Decision 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Sotuw Charles Wooderson’s race 
over here in the “mile of the century” 
a few weeks ago left a pale tan taste in 
the mouths of most observers, but it 
pleased Mr. James Joy Johnston, a 
manager of prizefighters. It reminded 
Mr. Johnston of the good old days, 
when he managed Philip Scott, the 
Swooning Swan of Soho. 

“Wooderson didn’t win, but he was 
in there trying,” said Mr. Johnston. 
“He yelled ‘Foul!’, didn’t he? That’s 
how I got my best results with Philip 
Scott, also an Englishman. When in 
doubt, Philip always fell to his knees 
and yelled ‘Foul!’ 

“It is not my policy to boast,” con- 
tinued Mr. Johnston, “but my Philip 
made more money on his knees in one 
year than the President of the United 
States. The classical methods are al- 
ways best. True,” admitted Mr. John- 
ston, dipping his beak into the pail of 
tea which he destroys every afternoon 
on the stroke of 4, in memory of Philip 
Scott and his own boyhood in Liver- 
pool, “true, Wooderson didn’t win, but 
that was because he failed to drop to 
the ground and clutch his abdomen. 
You have to give these officials an idea 
of what you mean. You have to do it 
with gestures. My Philip knew the 
business as well as the lines. He drove 
his point home.” 

Mr. Johnston agrees with the track 
experts that Blaine Rideout, the Texas 
twin who bumped Wooderson, is mak- 
ing a mistake to race the Englishman 
on his home grounds, hard by London, 
next month. 

“My Philip was well-nigh invincible 
in England,” he says. “Never fight a 
rematch in a chap’s home town. Don’t 
buck those home-town decisions. Look 
at what happened to Solly Krieger.” 

This point is well taken. Solomon 
Krieger, as you may recall, went out to 
Seattle last year to fight the local mid- 
dleweight champion of the world, Al 
Hostak. Krieger was underrated, Hos- 
tak was careless, and Solly came out 
of there, alive, with the championship. 
And did he stay out, and make Hostak 
come to him? Nope. He did not. 

Solly went right back last week and 
fought the rematch on Hostak’s native 
heath. They are still counting over 
Solomon. 

This is not to say that Hostak 
wouldn’t have stiffened Krieger any- 

way, and that the Seattle fight was not 


a nice financial touch—but, as Na- 
poleon said in his maxims, “Keep ma- 
neuvering out there in the open. Why 
let ’em pin you in a walled town?” 

The most famous violator of Na- 
poleon’s maxims—a fellow whose tactics 
must have made the old corporal re- 
volve in his grave like a pinwheel—was 
Battling Siki, the singular Senegalese. 
Siki shattered maxims 1-58, inclusive, 
and scaled the heights of What Not To 
Do, when he defended his world’s light- 
heavyweight championship against 
Michael Francis McTigue, the king of 
the shamrocks, in the city of Dublin, 
on Mar. 17, St. Patrick’s Day. Let it 
be said to the credit of Dublin’s boxing 
authorities that they went through the 
formality of holding the fight before 
they told Siki he was once more a pri- 
vate citizen. And they paid the Bat- 
tler’s return fare to Paris. 

What did Michael Francis McTigue 
learn from this? Where do we find him, 
a few months later? We find him in the 
middle of Columbus, Ga., fighting a 
Georgian by the name of Young Strib- 
ling, who was nothing more or less at 
that time than the pugilistic idol of 
the South. 

That was quite an encounter. Mc- 
Tigue was imported from Ireland, and 
the referee, Harry Ertle, was imported 
from New Jersey, but the rest of the 
gethering was solidly Georgian. A com- 
mittee of citizens, with their hardware 
prominently displayed in their belts, 
called on Mr. Ertle before the fight and 
told him that it would be nice if Strib- 
ling won. They told him that it would 
be terrible if McTigue did. 

The fight went the limit. When it 
was over, a number of taxpayers 
climbed into the ring to study the de- 
cision from close up. They made a deep 
impression on Mr. Ertle. 

“T have a train to catch, boys,” said 
the referee. “If you want to give this 
thing to Stribling, go ahead.” 

By the time the train reached North 
Carolina, Mr. Ertle’s decision was a 
draw. As he crossed the Mason-Dixon 
Line, McTigue had a good edge. In 
New York City, it was McTigue easy. 
But down in Georgia, it was still Strib- 
ling’s fight. And so it remains to this 
day. 

Napoleon wouldn’t have liked it a 
bit. But when it comes to that, what 
was the Corsican doing in Moscow that 
time, on ladies’ day? 


] 
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P. Schweitzer, wealthy owner-manager of 
a carbon filter and cigarette-paper cop. 
cern in Hillside, N.J., who scored 398 out 
of a possible 400 points. The entire Amerj- 
can team piled up 3,950 points, out of a 
possible 4,000, to Great Britain’s 3,931. 





A Rideout Rides In 


For the past two seasons, the same cast 
—with occasional understudies—has been 
stepping the mile and its nearest neighbor, 
the 1,500-meter marathon: Glenn Cun- 
ningham, Chuck Fenske, Archie San Ro- 
mani, Gene Venzke, Blaine Rideout, and 
his twenty-minute-younger brother, Wayne 
Rideout. Time and again, one or the other 
of the Rideouts has started off as pace- 
maker. But in the stretch sprint, neither 
of the bespectacled Texas twins has been 
able to hold the lead. 

That was true until last week in the 
feature event of the 51st annual National 
A.A.U. track and field championships, 
held in scorching 100-degree heat at Lin- 
coln, Neb. The race began with Blaine 
Rideout (Wayne wasn’t entered) moving 
out in front as usual. So cockily confident 
were his rivals—Cunningham, Fenske, 
and Louis Zamperini, the Southern Cali- 
fornia mile hero—that the Rideout fade 
would come off according to schedule, they 
spotted him a 20-yard advantage. 

Rounding the final bend, Rideout still 
maintained a 15-yard lead, when suddenly 
his opponents awakened to what was hap- 
pening. They tore after him and he did 
fade a little. But it was too late. He was 
still first at the tape, timed in 3 minutes 
51.5 seconds—the fastest 1,500-meter run 
of the year. 

Since the results of these games de- 
termined the personnel of an American 
troupe which will visit Europe this sum- 
mer, Blaine Rideout (instead of either 
Fenske or Cunningham, his acknowledged 
superiors) will meet Sydney Wooderson 
in London, Aug. 7. It will be a revenge 
mile race for the little English lawyer, for 
it was Blaine who bumped him out of the 
Princeton mile run last month. 





The Iron Horse’s Day 


Between halves of a New York Yankee- 
Washington Senator double-header on In- 
dependence Day, a tear-jerking 40-minute 
ceremony in Yankee Stadium was enacted 
before 61,808 fans for the benefit of Lou 
Gehrig, the Iron Horse who can never 
hope to play ball again because of his af- 
fliction with a form of infantile paralysis. 
Teammates of bygone days—such stars as 
Wally Pipp (whom Gehrig replaced in 
1925), Babe Ruth, Tony Lazzeri, Mark 
Koenig, Waite Hoyt, Bob Meusel, Jump- 
ing Joe Dugan, Everett Scott, Bob Shaw- 
key, and Herb Pennock—joined in a eu- 
logizing program. 

The moist-eyed Gehrig, so moved he 
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could hardly speak in response to the trib- 
utes, was snowed under with gifts—includ- 
ing a silver service set from the Yankee 
management, a fruit bowl and two candle- 
sticks from the New York Giants, two sil- 
ver platters from the Stevens hot-dog 
yendors at the baseball fields, and a fishing 
rod and tackle from the home-park ushers. 

Three days later Gehrig, though walk- 
ing with an evident limp, nevertheless for- 
got his ailment long enough to lead a bat- 
thumping and heckling attack on umpires 
when the Yankees went into an astonish- 
ing losing streak (five games straight) 
against the Boston Red Sox. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





Emil Hurja Buys Pathfinder 
for Political-Polling Organ 


When the 1928 Presidential election ap- 
proached, Emil Hurja (pronounced Hur- 
ya), a New York financial and mining an- 
alyst, tried to peddle a new method of 
political forecasting to Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman John J. Raskob. His sys- 
tem was to study election figures of states, 
counties, and subdivisions by actuarial 
methods, then add a pinch of word-a-day 
psychology. Raskob turned it down. 

Hurja went ahead on his own, and 
proved his political clairvoyance by calling 
the result 97 per cent accurately in subse- 
quent tests. Chairman James A. Farley 
was glad to grab him in 1932, seating him 
in Washington as ace party strategist, 
patronage arbiter, and a member of the 
RFC and PWA high commands. 

Thereafter the Crystal Falls, Mich., Fin- 
nish miner’s son who had tramped to Alas- 
ka, worked his way through the University 
of Washington, and dabbled in Texas fron- 
tier journalism, rode high for awhile, but 
eventually he quarreled with Farley and 
was eased out of the New Deal hierarchy 
in 1936. 

On Washington’s political side lines, 
Hurja grew into a mysterious figure back- 
ing conservative Democrats for 1940's 
Presidential nomination; hobnobbing with 
Bernard E. (“Sell--Em Ben”) Smith, Wall 
Street operator, and Stephen F. Chadwick, 
American Legion National Commander, 
both cronies; and letting his rich prognos- 
ticatory talents vegetate in obscure private 
fields. 

Last week, after three years in semi- 
retirement, the political crystal gazer turned 
to a new field. He bought The Pathfinder, 
a little Washington weekly featuring odds 
and ends of news and information, and 
announced he would distinguish it with 
polls of public opinion on national issues. 
The first poll is set for late summer, pos- 
sibly on the third-term question. Hurja’s 
aim is to query the population at large, in 
addition to the 1,075,000 readers of The 
Pathfinder, which is cheaply produced on 
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The Acushnet Demonstration 
Machine was scientifically de- 
signed to assure perfection — of 
But this 


perfection would count for 


swing and timing. 


nothing if the ball hit were not 
also perfect — accurate, tre- 
mendously long, and durable. 
Time after time Acushnet 
Balls have proved that 
they can stand the smashing 
hit of this 
driver, that they have the 
stamina and accuracy which 


superhuman 


counts even more when human 
hands are at the other end of 
the club, 

This year switch to Acushnet 


Balls. Sales are increasing by the 
hundreds of thousands without 
ballyhoo or endorsements— sheer- 


ly on playing merit. Ask your Pro. 





GOLF’S GREATEST HIT SHOW 


The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
country annually to prove that Acushnet 
Balls are built for winning golf. 300... 400 

. 500-yard drives; 150-yard chip shots dead 
to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls — 
guillotine tests — compression tests to prove 
Acushnet Balls can take it. 
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newsprint and sold only by subscription at 
$1 a year (70 per cent of the circulation 
is in towns under 5,000) . 

Started in a Washington shack in 1894 
on an $8 press, The Pathfinder was a jour- 
nal for school children and teachers until 
its founder, George D. Mitchell, a Penn- 
sylvania Senator’s son, decided a decade 
later (with 60,000 readers) to edit it for 
rural and small-town readers without 
dailies. Mildly eccentric, Mitchell wrote 
most of the articles, signed himself “Uncle 
Eli,” and ran the circulation up to the 
million mark. In 1931 the magazine saw 
its patent medicine type of advertising 
collapse with the depression; in 1936 
Sevellon Brown, editor of The Providence 
(R.I.) Journal and Evening Bulletin, 
bought control. Sold again last August to 
James L. Bray, ex-business manager of 
David Lawrence’s United States News, the 
wobbly publication was virtually in a state 
of suspension due to financial difficulties 
when Hurja, who had been angling for it 
for six months, stepped in. 

Sale of The Pathfinder to Hurja imme- 
diately set Washington to speculating on 
whether he had a silent partner. The dope- 
ster denied any political ties or designs 
and insisted he was entirely on his own, 
but friends preferred to wait and see be- 
fore taking these statements at full value. 
Capitol Hill was inclined to discount re- 
ports that either New Deal or conserva- 
tive Democratic money was involved; more 
likely was the possibility that small inde- 
pendent interests had signed Hurja’s notes. 





Headliners of 1939 


The National Headliners Club, an or- 
ganization of newspaper, newsreel, maga- 
zine, and radio men sponsored by the At- 
lantic City Press Club, stages a frolic at 
the Atlantic resort every summer. The 
chief event is a banquet at which gold 
plaques for outstanding work in the re- 
spective fields for the year are awarded. 
This week, club members will hear Arthur 
T. Robb, editor of Editor & Publisher and 
awards chairman, announce at the Hotel 
Traymore the following 1938-39 head- 
liners: 

Domestic reporting—Frank L. Toug- 
hill, Philadelphia Record, for his “murder- 
for-insurance” ring stories; The New York 
World-Telegram, for its exposé of Federal 
Judge Martin T. Manton, and The New 
York Journal-American, for causing enact- 
ment of a new state lunacy law. 

Foreign reporting—Reynolds Packard, 
United Press, for work in the Czecho-Slo- 
vak crisis last September. 

News photography—Howard Jones, for- 
merly of The Knoxville (Tenn.) Jour- 
nal and now with Acme News Photos, for 
a picture taken while a politician fired a 
revolver at him (Newsweek, Feb. 27). 

Feature writing—Damon Runyon, 
Hearst writer, for general work. 





Newsphotos 


Damon Runyon, prize winner 


Columning—Heywood Broun, particu- 
larly for his “Lost Souls at Sea,” a column 
dramatizing the plight of Jewish refugees 
on the liner St. Louis last month (News- 
WEEK, June 12). 

Radio reporting—Jack Knell of WEEI, 
Boston, for his description of the rescue 
of the submarine Squalus survivors. 

Newsreels—Al Brick, Fox Movietone 
News, for his shots of the fatal injury of 
Capt. C. T. I. Roark of the British polo 
team, and A. T. Bull, Pathé News, for his 
work in the bombing and capture of Can- 
ton. 

Cartooning—John Knott, Dallas News, 
for general work. 

Posthumous award—The late Marlen 
E. Pew of Editor & Publisher, for distin- 
guished newspaper service. 


Rollin Kirby’s Haven 


When The New York World was merged 
with The New York Telegram in 1931, 
Rollin Kirby, The World’s cartoonist, 
said: “The Telegram is about the only 
paper I could work for after The World. 
During my eighteen years on The World 
I was never once called off an issue or 
ordered to go light.” But after eight years 
with The World-Telegram, Kirby re- 
signed (Newsweek, Mar. 27), voicing a 
“reluctance to support a point of view 
which seemed many times to be unfair, 
and the resultant dissatisfaction of The 
World-Telegram with my convictions.” 

Last week the 63-year-old cartoonist 
announced that he had found still another 
paper he could work for: The New York 
Post, recently bought by George Backer, 
New York councilman, (Newsweek, July 
3). He commented: “George Backer’s idea 
of liberalism ‘and my own are the same. 
We both go back to the somewhat shop- 
worn definition that human rights are 
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more important than property rights. That 
is the backbone of liberalism. This paper 
is going to represent a vehicle for the 
things in which I really believe. When | 
am through here I’m through for good.” 

Kirby’s first cartoon, appearing July 10, 
attacked the Republican-controlled New 
York Legislature as imperiling state eff- 
ciency by its recent budget cuts. 


The Overseas Press Club 


As America’s literary and press center, 
New York is the gravitating point for 
home-coming overseas journalists who, 
weary of life abroad, rest awhile or settle 
down in various editorial pursuits. Thus 
inevitably they become scattered, and the 
personal ties and common interests nur- 
tured abroad soon become lost in the 
whirl of American life. 

Last April, deciding it was time to do 
something about knitting the interests of 
colleagues together, several former top- 
notch correspondents took the initiative 
and around a luncheon table launched the 
Overseas Press Club of America. Wythe 
Williams, veteran of the European field 
and currently editor of The Greenwich 
(Conn.) Time, was named president; Irene 
Kuhn, reporter and screen writer, a vice 
president, and Robert H. (Bob) Davis, 
globe-trotting columnist, and Eugene Ly- 
ons, editor of The American Mercury, 
board members. Quarters were set up in 
the Gladstone Hotel and weekly luncheon 
meetings were started. Founder-members 
soon included such names as H. V. Kal- 
tenborn, William Philip Simms, Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, George Sylvester Vie- 
reck, Raymond Gram Swing, and William 
C. Bullitt (honorary member). 

Last week, with membership nearing 
the 60 mark, the Overseas Press Club had 
its coming-out party at the New York 
World’s Fair. There, members and their 
families were guests at the League of Na- 
tions Pavilion. Received by Commissioner 
General A. Pelt, the writers, whose by- 
lines have headed dispatches from far- 
flung battle and political fronts, passed 
the afternoon renewing old friendships, 
discussing new interests, and laying plans 
for a series of radio broadcast luncheons 
this fall at which celebrities will speak. 

Although completely social in nature, 
the new club has as one principle the en- 
couragement of the “highest standards of 
independence, democracy, and professional 
skill in the American foreign-press serv- 
ice.” One of its first acts was to contract 
to supply material from among members 
for an “inside” book which Prentice-Hall, 
New York publishers, will print, and Rob- 
ert Spiers Benjamin, member, will edit. 
The first chapter completed is “How I 
Tried to Stop the Sino-Japanese War,” by 
William Parker, club secretary and veter- 
an correspondent just back from the 
Orient. 
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Cigarette Bears a Tax Load 
in Half the States of Union 


Wide Bootlegging Results; 
lowa Tries Search and Seizure 
in Effort to Stamp It Out 


Back in 1921, after seeing national pro- 
hibition of liquor go into effect, Iowa’s 
legislators began to cast about for means 
of curbing cigarette smoking. The idea 
they liked best was control by taxation, so 
they imposed a 2-cent-a-pack levy on top 
of the 6 cents collected by the Federal 
government, thus becoming the first state 
to tax cigarettes. 

As American cigarette consumption 
climbed toward its present 163,700,000,000 
smokes a year, other states saw that 
lowa’s plan, while it failed to curb smok- 
ing, worked wonders for the state’s treas- 
ury. The result is that today 23 other 
states impose levies ranging from 2 to 5 
cents a pack (see map). The only draw- 
back is that smokers living near a state’s 
borders were inclined to get their supplies 
in tax-free states, and a considerable busi- 
ness in cigarette bootlegging has grown up. 

Just as it initiated state taxation of the 
dab of tobacco rolled into paper, so Iowa 
is pioneering the sternest drive yet to stop 
bootlegging. Last week its tax collectors 
started enforcement of a new law that per- 
mits them to enter any home or office, or 
search any automobile or truck without a 


























warrant in the hunt for contraband ciga- 
rettes. If they find anyone with two or 
more packs not bearing the state tax 
stamps, they can fine him $50 a pack. 
Even if the cigarettes were received 
through the mail, the possessor is still li- 
able. 

Although the drive is directed at com- 
mercial bootleggers (mostly truck drivers 
who run fags from Nebraska), officials 
plan also to go after the little fellow who 
buys just a carton. 

Iowa’s enforcement policy, while out- 
standingly severe, is by no means unique. 
In Arkansas, where the tax rate is 5 cents 
and where the best buy in standard brands 
is “two for 35 cents” in some chain stores, 
there have been energetic efforts made to 
stamp out bootlegging. “Runners” of 
unstamped cigarettes are fined upwards 
of $250, and their customers may have 
to pay $25 to $100 for being caught with 
unstamped cigarettes. Also the revenue 
officers can check on mail-order purchases 
under a system of interstate pacts.* Texas 
and Oklahoma are other states having 
strict penalties for those who handle con- 
traband cigarettes. 





*Large cigarette dealers in near-by states 
have their inventories checked regularly and 
forward their bills of lading to Arkansas offi- 
cials, who thus can obtain the names of 
Arkansas purchasers and force them to pay 
the tax. 
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Meanwhile, some sort of showdown on 
the cigarette-tax issue is brewing in New 
York City, the nation’s largest cigarette 
market. On July 1 a New York State ciga- 
rette tax of 2 cents went into effect. New 
York City residents and workers were par- 
ticularly distressed because they were al- 
ready paying a special 1-cent levy on local 
purchases of cigarettes—one of the few 
municipal cigarette taxes in the country. 

As might be expected, with popular 
brands retailing for 17 cents a pack in 
Manhattan, the tobacconists across the 
river in tax-free New Jersey found a bo- 
nanza. One New Jersey store frequented 
by commuters to New York reported a 100 
per cent sales increase last week; another 
firm mailed 2,000 cartons of cigarettes to 
New York in three days. The result is that 
the state and the city are losing revenue 
and the Manhattan tobacco dealers are 
being deprived of vital business. Since the 
state and city taxes are levied simply on 
sales and have no provision for taxing 
“possession,” there is no legal way of go- 
ing after the evaders—even if there were 
a practical one. Repeal of the city tax is 
one solution being discussed. 


Significance 


Cigarette taxes, which in 1938 yielded 
some $53,926,000 to 22 states (the New 
York and New Hampshire laws, making 
24, have just gone into effect), are among 
the most unpopular state levies and have 
been defeated whenever submitted to a 
public referendum. The constitutionality 
of efforts to penalize the possession of un- 
stamped cigarettes acquired in interstate 
commerce is still a matter of hot dispute. 
The United States Supreme Court has, 
however, upheld the general principle of 
“use” taxes—levies on goods purchased 
outside a state to compensate for the non- 
payment of that state’s sales tax. 

While the publicity attending high- 
handed attempts to enforce cigarette taxes 
will be helpful in building up public sen- 
timent against further raising of interstate 
trade barriers (Newsweek, Apr. 17), un- 
less public opinion or the courts check the 
cigarette-tax excesses other states with 
general sales taxes may be tempted to ex- 
pand their enforcement programs until 
conceivably revenue officers are stumbling 
over themselves snooping around for 
contraband food, clothing, automobiles, 
and rubber dolls. 








The G.M. Strike 


Ever since the United Automobile 
Workers union split in two last spring, 
General Motors Corp., among other man- 
ufacturers, has faced the job of maintain- 
ing a middle-of-the-road position until it 
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Courtesy New York Housing Authority 


Metamorphosis: Brooklyn’s Red Hook district as it was and as it looks today 


McLaughlin Aerial Surveys 


This air view shows the vastness of the housing project 


is decided whether the C.I.0. or the 
A.F.L. represents its employes. 

A month ago the company’s refusal to 
choose sides brought an unsuccessful strike 
by the A.F.L. group. Last week the C.I.0. 
took its turn by inflicting creeping paral- 
ysis on 1940 model preparations. 

Six thousand tool and die workers en- 
gaged in work on new models were called 
out, according to a systematic plan, from 
the key plants. They demanded a supple- 
mental agreement to the present U.A.W. 
contract (claimed by both C.LO. and 
A.F.L. factions) providing a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour; a union label on all 
parts used, and an apprentice training plan. 
This was refused by the company on 
grounds it would be placed on the C.I.O. 
side of the union dispute by negotiating 
any contract. Only five days earlier Gen- 
eral Motors had asked the NLRB to deter- 
mine which group represented its workers, 
thus becoming the first employer to avail 
itself of the newly won right to petition 
the labor board. 

The strike will eventually affect 100,000 
workers if it delays new-model production, 
scheduled to start late this month. Cur- 
rent-model production has not been ham- 
pered. 


Housing Spurt 
First Projects of the USHA 
Are Opened in Four Cities 


“Today we celebrate the first victory in 
our nationwide war against the slum.” 
Thus, in a radio speech last week, Nathan 
Straus, Administrator of the United States 
Housing Authority, simultaneously opened 
Federal housing projects in Austin, Texas, 
Buffalo, N.Y., Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—the first units completed 
under the USHA’s $800,000,000 program * 
to provide adequate living quarters for 
the lowest-income third of our population 
(Newsweek, Aug. 1, 1938). 

The projects dedicated ranged in size 
from rows of one-story houses in Austin to 
the first of 25 six-story elevator apart- 
ments, known as the Red Hook develop- 
ment, in Brooklyn. The monthly rentals 
varied from Austin’s $6.60 average for a 





*The USHA is carrying on the work formerly 
done by the PWA’s housing division, which set 
up 51 large-scale projects between 1933 and 
1987, providing homes for 22,000 families. 


NEWSWEEK 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


family dwelling unit to $17 in Brooklyn. 

A sharp controversy arose over the Red 
Hook unit because the USHA ruled that 
families with an income of more than 
$1,399 a year should not be admitted into 
any of its projects. This forced the New 
York City Housing Authority to reject a 
number of families previously accepted as 
prospective tenants. City officials com- 
plained that Red Hook would be half 
filled with families on relief—too large a 
proportion for the best interests of the 
project. They pointed out that such fam- 
ilies, enjoying unusually low rent in addi- 
tion to their relief checks, would in effect 
be receiving a double subsidy. On the oth- 
er hand, some relief families, with several 
members on the WPA rolls, might be kept 
out of the project because their total in- 
come exceeded the limit. 

To date the USHA has made commit- 
ments totaling $666 ,423,000 for slum clear- 
ance and new housing in 159 communities. 
Ultimately this will provide for 160,000 
families. A number of the developments 
will be opened for tenants during the next 
few months, although the peak of con- 
struction won’t be reached until Febru- 
ary or March 1940. Meanwhile, a bill is 
pending in Congress to make another 
$800,000,000 available for USHA projects; 
this time including assistance to farm 
families of low income. 


Significance 


In seeking to improve the condition of 
slum dwellers, the USHA is tackling a job 
which building contractors admit cannot 
be done by private construction because 
of the low incomes of the families in- 
volved. Unquestionably a lack of decent 
living quarters exists also among sections 
of our farm population, especially in the 
South and among the migratory agricul- 
tural workers of the West. 

However, considerable opposition has 
arisen to getting the government further 
involved in housing, in view of the already 
overextended Federal budget and the 
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widely held belief that the problem should 
be handled locally. Hence passage of the 
pill to expand the USHA’s activities is 


donbtful. 


The WPA Strike 


Fight for Prevailing Wages 








Finds Scant Public Support 


In 1935, bowing to demands of organ- 
ized labor, Congress established the prin- 
ciple that WPA wages should equal the 
wage scales prevailing in the vicinity of 
each project. This resulted in payment of 
union wages as high as $2 an hour to 
skilled workmen such as carpenters, brick- 
layers, and electricians for doing “made” 
work, the chief objective of which was to 
provide relief. - 

To prevent these skilled workmen from 
receiving too large a share of the relief 
funds, they were permitted to work only 
the number of hours necessary to achieve 
their “security pay” of $80 more or less— 
depending upon the area—for four weeks’ 
work. Thus many craftsmen finished four 
weeks’ work in 40 hours, leaving them time 
to earn extra money on private jobs, while 
less fortunate unskilled men were forced 
to work as much as 130 hours for smaller 
pay checks. 

This unequal situation brought many 
complaints from WPA administrators, so- 
cial workers, and unskilled reliefers. But 
organized labor defended the principle on 
grounds that private employers would be 
encouraged to cut wages if the scale for 
government work was fixed at substand- 
ard levels. Congress, however, heeded the 
growing criticism in the 1940 Relief Bill 
and decreed that all WPA workers must 
work 130 hours every four weeks for their 
security pay, thus ending the wide hourly 
wage differential. 

Although this Congressional action was 
taken two weeks earlier, most WPA men 
learned of it only last week when new or- 
ders were posted on the jobs. After the 
first confusion the skilled workers on 
many jobs quit work, on strike against 
what they called scab wages. This im- 
periled the jobs of some unskilled work- 
ers. By the end of the week an estimated 
100,000 of the 2,403,000 WPA workers 
were reported on strike, with most of the 
disputes centering in New York and the 
Midwest. More cautious leaders called one- 
day protest stoppages fearing the WPA 
rule that drops workers from the rolls after 
five days’ absence. 

These disturbances brought pressure on 
the A.F.L. Building Trades Department 
to call a nationwide strike of its members 
on WPA. This was refused, but President 
William Green called A.F.L. union presi- 
dents to confer this week on plans to force 
Congress to change the law. In line with 








Ler your nearby Multigraph man 
demonstrate this entirely new and 
different method which does more 
work better and at substantially 
lower operating cost. 

See how easily copy is prepared 
in simple ways for letters, bul- 
letins and general communica- 
tions—using typewriter, pen and 
ink or crayon. 

See how other features provide 
perfect copy for additional work, 
including business forms and 
illustrated literature in color. 

See how simply the automatic, 
electric Multigraph Duplicator 
operates; how a variety of stand- 
ard papers can be used, on both 
sides in many cases .. . without 
slip-sheeting. 

You'll find MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY listed in all principal city 
telephone books. Or write us at 
the address below for complete 
information. 
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this, Rep. James F. O’Connor, Montana 
Democrat, prepared an amendment to re- 
store the prevailing wage principle. 





Significance 


The WPA strikers find themselves on 
the dubious ground of conducting a walk- 
out against an employer who would be 
money ahead if they would close down 
every job. And instead of having only a 
few executives to negotiate with for a set- 
tlement, they must deal with the whole 
United States Congress, which has already 
shown itself independent of the relief vote 
by imposing these new restrictions on re- 
lief workers. On the other hand, however, 
Congress may be swayed toward amend- 
ment out of sheer surprise at the reaction 
of the ordinarily conservative A.F.L., the 
chief sufferer, since C.I.0. has no skilled 
building-trades unions. 

While the strikers have the pledged sup- 
port of the C.I.0. and Workers Alliance 
(reliefers’ organization), they can expect 
little public sympathy because of the gen- 
eral feeling that such strikes amount to 
biting the hand that feeds them. Coupled 
with this is the widespread belief that the 
high building-trades wages involved are 
responsible for much of the unemploy- 
ment that makes such relief projects neces- 
sary. The most powerful weapon against 
the strikers is the rule in many states that 
denies home relief to persons who refuse 
to work. 





Swept Clean 


In the realty boom years from 1923 to 
1927, Joseph Barad, Pittsburgh broom 
peddler, picked up a few dollars now and 
then as intermediary for buyers who 
wished to keep their identities secret. Such 
deals are frequent when a buyer is afraid 
that disclosure of his identity will result 
in a price boost. Barad signed his name 
to hundreds of deeds and mortgages and, 
although actually almost penniless, owned 
fortunes occasionally in real-estate during 
the few minutes intervening between sales 
and transfer of titles to the real pur- 
chasers. 

But when the market collapsed and fore- 
closures started, Barad was no longer just 
a dummy; as original purchaser, he became 
legally liable for judgment. Broke, he took 
a job as sexton of the New Light Congre- 
gation at $25 a month and fees for wed- 
dings, funerals, and such (annual income, 
$750) . 

Last week Barad, now 56, asked the 
United States District Court in Pittsburgh 
to declare him bankrupt, and he promised 
never again to indulge in the name-signing 
which had piled up liabilities of $1,295,- 
500 in 83 unsecured claims. He begged the 
court to be lenient with his assets: three 
suits, $15; overcoat, $8; other clothing, $2; 
watch, 50 cents; savings, $5.72 after pay- 
ment of $50 to his lawyer. 


NEWSWEEK 





SEX (S. E.C.’S) INTEREST 


NEWS ITEM: “S. E. C. starts a suit, contending the sale of silver foxes for breeding constitutes the 
sale of a security. Checks on frogs and oyster beds on same basis.” 
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The SEC and Foxes 


Within the past year a lot of city dwel- 
lers have become silver-fox breeders, by 
proxy. This has been done through the 
Louis Payne Diversified Fur Farms, busi- 
ness name of a man who sells city folks 
a pair of silver foxes, then, if the owners 
wish, undertakes to care for them on a 
farm at Lynxville, Wis. The owner re- 
ceives the proceeds from the three to seven 
pups his foxes produce each season. 

Last week the Securities and Exchange 
Commission sought an injunction against 
the fox dealer on the grounds that the 
agreements between him and the custom- 
ers amounted to a “security” and there- 
fore were subject to registration under 
the Securities Act of 1933. James G. 
Mitchell, attorney for Payne and former 
counsel of the Iowa Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, insists that his client is selling live- 
stock, not contracts. He suggests that the 
SEC is attempting to move in on the 
$7,000,000 fox industry as a preliminary 
to extending its control over all agri- 
culture. 





Union Squabbles 


For almost 40 years, the United Brew- 
ery workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (both A.F.L.) have 
squabbled over jurisdiction concerning 
beer-truck drivers. The brewers claim 
them by virtue of their industrial form of 
organization, but in 1933 the A.F.L.’s ex- 
ecutive council, and later its convention, 
awarded the drivers to the teamsters’ 
union. 

This historic dispute was headed for a 
final settlement last week as the United 
States District Court in Washington 
studied evidence in the brewery workers’ 
suit to enjoin the A.F.L. from making the 
shift. The brewery men contended the 
A.F.L. could have no such authority over 
its affiliates because it was a loose federa- 
tion of unions, roughly similar in position 
to the Chamber of Commerce in industry. 
To this the A.F.L. countered with the 


Johnstone in The N. Y. World-Telegram 


claim that it was the parent of its affiliates, 
which are contractually bound to respect 
its decisions. 

Less legalistic but more violent was the 
jurisdictional fight between two locals of 
the International Hod Carriers Union 
(A.F.L.) last week in New York and 
suburban Westchester County. In this 
fight, the right of Local 60, made up of 
excavators, drillers, blasters, and laborers, 
to contract for work on a new New York 
City aqueduct was challenged by Local 
147, made up mostly of sand hogs—tun- 
nel, caisson, and subway workers. Nine 
men were hurt in a clash between the 
locals on the aqueduct job. Later the sand- 
hog local quit work on a tunnel under the 
East River, demanding that the Walsh 
Construction Co. which also has an aque- 
duct contract, hire only Local 147 mem- 
bers. 





Old Jaloppies 

The average life of a motor car used to 
be about seven years. But during the de- 
pression John Doe decided the family bus 
might be made to last a little longer, and 
what this situation has brought about is 
shown this week by a detailed study of 
automobiles in operation, published in the 
1939 almanac issue of Automotive News. 

The compilation shows a vast market 
for replacement cars. It reveals that of 
the 24,000,000 passenger automobiles now 
in operation in the United States, 5,480,- 
000, or almost one out of five, were built 
in 1929 or earlier. A similar ratio holds for 
trucks. 

Broken down by makes, the figures show 
6,568,436 Fords in operation, 1,789,472 of 
which are of pre-1930 vintage; 5,894,195 
Chevrolets, of which 1,104,729 were man- 
ufactured in 1929 or earlier; and 2,288,837 
Plymouths (the first Plymouths were 
brought out in 1928). There are 64,425 
Reo cars registered, although Reo stopped 
making passenger models in 1936, and 
23,663 Pierce-Arrows, despite the fact that 
the company no longer exists. The British 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





A Paper a Day... 


by RALPH ROBEY 


"Tivee cents on weekdays, 10 
cents on Sunday—a total of 28 cents a 
week for a daily newspaper. It doesn’t 
seem like much. But if one was paying 
for the papers for a year out of income 
received from lending the government 
money on 91-day Treasury bills he 
would have to have an investment of 
$364,000. It is hard to believe, but the 
3 cents you spent this morning for your 
paper is equal to the income from $750 
invested for a year in these bills; the 10 
cents for next Sunday’s paper to the 
income from $2,500. 

This is not the result of a sudden 
fluke drop in interest rates. The 
amounts are calculated on a rate of 
4/1000 of 1 per cent, which, according 
to The Federal Reserve Bulletin, is the 
average paid by the government on the 
bills sold during the five weeks ending 
June 24. At times the rate has been 
substantially lower. (The statement 
here a few issues ago that on $100 the 
yield is 5 cents was wrong. It should 
have been 14 cent.) 

Obviously this is an absurd situation. 
And in no sense is it a reflection of the 
goodness of the government’s credit 
standing. It has nothing to do with 
that, even though statements to the 
contrary are frequently issued by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen. It is the re- 
sult, on one side, of the piling up of 
idle deposits in our banks through gov- 
ernment deficit spending, and, on the 
other side, of the accumulation of ex- 
cess reserves in the banking system be- 
cause of the huge gold flow to this 
country and the government’s senseless 
buying of silver. 

But the reason for bringing up the 
question of these rates at this time is 
not to analyze these underlying factors. 
It is for the purpose of high-lighting 
two developments that have come to 
the surface in the past few days. 

The first of these is the extraordinary 
cash position of our banks. This was 
shown in the June 30 financial state- 
ments which last week filled the second 
sections of the newspapers. To get the 
picture it doesn’t make much difference 
which banks are considered. They all 
show about the same thing. Because of 
their size, however, the figures of the 
New York banks may be more impres- 
sive. Three examples will be sufficient. 
Chase National has cash and due from 
other banks—that is, unused funds— 
of $1,200,000,000. Guaranty Trust has 


a 


$1,000,000,000. National 
$825 ,000,000. 

Those certainly are amazing figures, 
any way one looks at them. But they 
become still more amazing when set 
alongside another fact—the second de- 
velopment mentioned above. This is 
the situation the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem ran into recently in handling its 
investments. 

To appreciate just what happened it 
is necessary to recall that for months 
the Reserve Banks have held $2,564,- 
015,000 of government obligations. 
When one bill, or note, or bond, ma- 
tured it was immediately replaced by 
another, so that week after week and 
month after month the figure has re- 
mained the same. This has gone on so 
long that the “Federal’s” holding of 
governments had come to be regarded 
as one of the few remaining certainties 
in the financial world. 

Then, out of a clear sky two weeks 
ago, came a change. The total dropped 
$15,000,000. Ordinarily, even though 
the amount was quite insignificant, 
such a decline in the holdings of gov- 
ernments would indicate a shift in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy —a forewarning 
that money rates were going to be 
tightened. But not so this time. The 
reason for the reduction, the Reserve 
Board explained in a special announce- 
ment, had nothing to do with policy 
but was solely because of technical 
conditions in the market. 

What did it mean by “technical con- 
ditions in the market?” Simply that 
the Reserve Banks were unable to re- 
place maturities at a price which would 
give them enough income to offset 
bookkeeping expenses. ; 

So here is the situation: Our banks 
now have so much cash, and are so 
willing to lend, that on short-term gov- 
ernment paper the rate of return has 
been driven so low that even the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—which for all 
practical purposes is merely a govern- 
ment agency—no longer finds it finan- 
cially profitable to replace all its ma- 
turities. 

As stated above it is hard to believe 
that such a condition can exist. But 
we've got it, and it is worth remember- 
ing, so in the morning when you put 
down $ cents for your daily paper bear 
in mind that you are spending as much 
as our banks get when they lend $750 
for a year on Treasury bills. 
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What’s one thing that gets most papers 
into trouble? Moisture. Yes, as soon as 
an ordinary sheet becomes wet it weak- 
ens and goes to pieces... 


paper 


..-In packaging moist products, or in 
any situation where there’s likely to be 
moisture, it’s not safe to use ordinary 
paper. Chances are it won’t stand up... 


that’s 





...- But here’s a paper that’s different— 
a paper that is strong when wet —a 
paper that you can depend upon to do 
the wet jobs. This paper is called 
IVORY DURAPAK... 


strong 





... Drench IVORY DURAPAK in water. 
And when it comes out dripping wet, 
handle it roughly—twist it, stretch it 
out tight. You'll quickly discover how 
strong it is! 


when wet 


...- Perhaps there’s a situation in your 
business that calls for a wet-strength 
paper. If you'll let us know the appli- 
cation you have in mind we'll gladly 
send samples and full information about 
IVORY DURAPAK. 





Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
Rolls-Royce is represented in the United 
States by 1,567 cars on the road, 672 of 
them built prior to 1929; there are 2,841 
Stutz cars, practically all pre-1929; and 
11,249 Austins, all built before 1936, when 
production halted. 

Significance--- 

The large number of ancient jaloppies 
shown by the survey bolsters the argu- 
ments for requiring periodic inspection of 
cars to keep off the roads those which are 
a menace to public welfare. The study also 
suggests that automobile companies may 
place greater stress on the safety theme in 
their advertising in the future, in order 
to convert owners of obsolete vehicles 
into buyers of new and recent-model used 
cars. 





Butane Rubber 


Low Price Claimed for Product 
Made From an Oil-Process Gas 


For more than half a century, scientists 
have sought to produce artificial rubber in 
order to free the world from dependence 
on the far-off jungles of the Malayan area 
and Brazil. In the past decade several syn- 
thetic substances resembling rubber have 
come on the market, including du Pont’s 
Neoprene, Goodrich’s Koroseal, and 
Thiokol, made by Dow Chemical for the 
Thiokol Corp. Abroad, Russia and Ger- 
many are likewise producing rubberlike 
substances on a commercial scale. 

Most of these products are made from 
simple raw materials: coal, sulphur, lime- 
stone, salt, and water. In some respects, 
such as resistance to the deteriorating ef- 
fects of air and sunlight, oil and solvents, 
artificial rubber is superior to natural— 
hence its increasing use for gasoline and 
paint-spray hose, automobile gaskets, 
printing plates, and other special jobs. 
Nevertheless, one big drawback has pre- 
verted the synthetics from capturing as 
mu * as 1 per cent of the rubber market 
in ine United States—their price, which 
ranges between 35 and 75 cents a pound, 
compared with 16 cents for natural rubber. 

Last week Dr. Gustaf Egloff of the Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. in Chicago de- 
clared that this problem had been solved. 
Universal, a research organization holding 
patents on 1,500 processes which it licenses 
to companies throughout the world (in- 
cluding the process for cracking oil used by 
all major refiners) , has been experimenting 
with artificial rubber for more than five 
years. Now, according to Dr. Egloff, it has 
succeeded in creating a product which 
can be manufactured at a price to com- 
pete with natural rubber at present quota- 
tions. 

The new substance is made from butane, 
a gas produced in huge quantities at oil 


fields and as a by-product in refinery 
processes. Dr. Egloff estimated that 16,- 
000,000,000 pounds of butane a year are 
potentially available in this country; with 
a 60 per cent yield of rubber from the 
butane, this would give an annual capacity 
of 10,000,000,000 pounds of rubber, or nine 
times present domestic consumption. And 
the processes could be adjusted to yield 
more, if desired, Dr. Egloff added. 

“This new rubber,” he asserted, “is not 
only more wear resistant than natural rub- 
ber when used in tires, hose, and shoes, but 
it has, in addition, other valuable proper- 
ties in that it is resistant to acids and 
alkalis and to heat.” 

Pending further demonstration of the 
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new product’s qualities and low cost 
spokesmen for tire companies and the 
synthetic rubber industry refused to get 
excited about it. 





Significance 


If a cheap and effective rubber substi. 
tute has been found, it is likely to find g 
substantial market in this country, to that 
extent displacing the natural product. Such 
competition would provide a ceiling to the 
price of natural rubber, which soared as 
high as $1.21 a pound in the mid ’25, 
Moreover, with a domestic source of sup- 
ply available, the government could stop 
worrying about the possibility of a war 
cutting off shipping between this country 
and the rubber-growing areas. 





July 4 Sweet Corn 


The traditional July 4 dinner in the 
rural Midwest is fried chicken and corn on 
the cob. It is a tradition not always fol- 
lowed, however, because one of its main 
ingredients—roasting ears—are not always 
ready so early. And such an Independence 
Day meal has been almost impossible in 
New England, where the season is still later, 

To give New Englanders a chance to en- 
joy sweet corn with their fireworks, the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at New Haven has developed a cold- 
resistant corn plant that may be sown late 
in March for a July 4 crop. This year the 
Connecticut plant geneticists missed In- 
dependence Day corn by just five days be- 
cause they were forced to move growing 
plants from New Haven to their farm at 
Mount Carmel to make space for other 
plants. That set back the harvest. But 
next year, they hope to have available 
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. . . @ synthetic rubber. This catalytic unit dehydrogenates 
butane gas (an oil refinery by-product), first step in the process 
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seeds that will produce the desired result. 

The new corn is Marcross C4.13—Mar 
because its ancestor is Golden Early Mar- 
ket, cross because it is a crossbreed, C for 
Connecticut, 4 for the female inbred par- 
ent and 18 for the male inbred parent. 
Like the new high-yielding hybrid field 
corns now grown extensively in the Mid- 
west, it was produced by a process which 
started with inbreeding by fertilizing the 
sik of immature ears with pollen from the 
tassel of the same plant. This produces 
small and runty plants and ears, but it 
emphasizes individual characteristics of 
the plant—resistance to cold in Marcross 
(4.13. After the desired characteristics are 
fxed by about eight generations of in- 
breeding, the inbred plants are crossed. 
This, surprisingly, results in a plant larger 
and totally different from either parent ex- 
cept for the inbred characteristics which 
the geneticists sought. 





Instructive— 


Ar THE Bar or Pustuic Opinion. A Brief 
for Public Relations. By John Price Jones 
and David McLaren Church. 164 pages. 
Appendia. Inter-River Press, New York. 
§2. A definition, explanation, and defense 
of the public-relations business by two 
practitioners, with attention to the new 
vogue for public-opinion polls. 


Soca Controu or Business. By John 
M. Clark. 525 pages. Index. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $5. The 
author, professor of economics at Columbia 
University, incorporates New Deal objec- 
tives and Supreme Court decisions to bring 
his work, first published in 1926, up to 
date. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


New Issues 

New corporate financing of nearly 
$700,000,000 is indicated for the rest of 
this summer and early fall, with $170,650,- 
000 issues registered with the Securities 
ad Exchange Commission for release soon 
and $500,000,000 more under discussion. 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins 
attributed the bulk of the June registries 
to refinancing, not capital expansion. But 
sme market observers looked for repeti- 
tion of the situation in 1935, when bank- 
es began to pierce the mysteries of the 
new regulations and started activity which 
arried through the summer. An interest- 
ing parallel was drawn: New issues in the 
frst half of 1935 were more than double 
those of the first half of 1934, and new is- 
ties in the first half of 1939 were almost 
double those of 1938. 


Fiscal Notes 


The Treasury last week tallied its ac- 
‘unts for the fiscal year ending on June 
%,and found these red-ink items: (1) the 


Federal debt rose to an all-time peak of 
$40,440,000,000; (2) the 1939 deficit of 
$3,542,000,000 was $2,158,000,000 above 
that of 1938; (3) expenditures of $9,210,- 
000,000, although below the January budg- 
et estimates, were $1,584,000,000 over 
those of 1938, setting a peacetime record. 
But the Administration, through a Treas- 
ury letter to Rep. Sam Rayburn, House 
Majority Leader, stressed for the public’s 
benefit that the 1939 deficit had come out 
$430,000,000 less than the January es- 
timate because income-tax and other in- 
ternal-revenue collections had soared high- 
er than expected. 


Records 

The financial world recorded two highs 
and a low last week. Money in circulation 
reached $7,100,000,000 on July 5, a total 
exceeded only once—during the national 
bank holiday of March 1933, when $7,- 
251,000,000 was outstanding. Bank state- 
ments for June 30 showed that New York 
soon might have the world’s first $3,000,- 
000,000 commercial bank as the Chase 
National, already the world’s largest, re- 
ported total resources of $2,983,435,321; 
in Chicago, the First National reported 
$1,012,665,000 deposits, joining the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. in the billion class. Stock-exchange 
turnover on July 3, caught between a 
Sunday and a holiday, fell to 235,140 
shares, lowest total for a full day’s trad- 
ing since July 3, 1922. 


Scotch-Irish 


Scotch whisky can be only a spirit dis- 
tilled entirely in Scotland, the Judiciary 
Appeal Court decided in Glasgow, uphold- 
ing the conviction of a firm which had 
been labeling as Scotch whisky a blend of 
33 per cent Scotch and 67 per cent North- 
ern Irish spirits. American consumers will 
be certain of their Scotch henceforth, too, 
for United States law forbids sale of 
spirits outlawed by the country of origin. 
Liquor importers say Scotch sold in Amer- 
ica heretofore has contained only a negligi- 
ble quantity of Northern Irish whisky, 
anyway. 


Trends 


Steel production of 3,130,381 gross tons 
in June almost doubled the June 1938 
output of 1,632,843 tons, and exceeded 
last May’s total of 2,917,876 tons. 


Heavy-construction awards in June ag- 
gregated $262,395,000. The Engineering 
News-Record computed the weekly av- 
erage at 18 per cent higher than that of 
June 1938, but 17 per cent lower than 
that of last May. 


Unemployment fell below 10,000,000 
(9,881,000) in May for the first time this 
year, the National Industrial Conference 
Board announced. The total is still more 
than 4,000,000 greater than in the fall of 
1937, peak of recovery since 1929. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The bridge from books to busi- 
ness is shorter if made via Bab- 
son Institute. Here your son will 
have an intensive course of nine 
months learning the theory and 
practice of business in a business 
organization that has trained 
hundreds of successful young ex- 
ecutives. He punches a time 
clock, has his own office desk, visits business es- 
tablishments to investigate problems of finance, 
distribution, production, and personnel. Two-year 
course for younger men. Applications must be 
filed early. Write Registration Office for catalog. 


BABSON INSTITUTE sonnei 














Let Me Prove What YOUR Mind 


Can Demonsirat« 
AFE you, like millions 

of others, tired of lis- 
tening to the theories of 
better living?...Do you 
demand KNOWLEDGE 
of the actual methods by 
which you can rise, master, 
and create the things in 
life you wish? 
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The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (AMORC) Californis 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Dewey 


The phenomenon of Tom Dewey’s 
national popularity grows no less “phe- 
nomical,” as the beloved Joe Humphreys 
used to say, because of its durability. For 
months, polls of public opinion have shown 
that Dewey was not only the leading Re- 
publican contender, but that his margin of 
advantage over his runners-up was im- 
mense, overwhelming, conclusive. In May, 
according to the Gallup poll, he was first 
choice of 54 per cent of Republicans. Taft 
followed with 15 per cent and Vandenberg 
with 13 per cent. It was clear that this 
lead could hardly be held by a newcomer 
in national politics, especially by a new- 
comer whose opportunity to increase his 
reputation by new exploits was strictly 
limited. Part of the loudly prophesied de- 
cline of Dewey’s popularity has now taken 
place. The newest Gallup poll for July 
shows that he has dropped to 47 per cent. 
Vandenberg is up to 19 per cent, and Taft 
is at 13 per cent. At this rate, Dewey’s 
popularity can have the vapors for some 
time and still leave him the outstanding 
Republican possibility. 

Many things contribute to this extra- 
ordinary showing—the shiny newness of 
Dewey, as contrasted with the marks of 
political wear and tear on his more ex- 
perienced elders; the fascination that suc- 
cess stories have for all human beings and 
the even greater fascination of stories of 
crime, punishment and virtue triumphant; 
the widespread notion that Dewey is 
“safe,” but not in too stuffy a way; and 
the belief that the fire that is Mr. Roose- 
velt cannot be put out by a wet blanket. 
Still, when all this has been said, Dewey’s 
popularity remains remarkable. 

Thomas Edmund Dewey was born 37 
years ago in Owosso, Mich., where his 
father edited a weekly newspaper. His 
early life was lived in an atmosphere red- 
olent of politics, and no doubt Teddy 
Roosevelt was his hero. Those were the 
days when Ann Arbor was the Oxford of 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. Smart boys 
wanted to go there. Farsighted parents 
tried to send them. Dewey went. With his 
B.A. from the University of Michigan, a 
ringing baritone voice and boundless am- 
bition, he came to New York eighteen 
years ago, where he graduated from the 
Columbia Law School and set himself up 


‘in what was, for a beginner, an exception- 


ally successful practice. 

Presently, he was the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney’s natty, bright-eyed first 
assistant, successfully prosecuting “Waxey” 





Gordon. Two years later, in 1935, when it 
became apparent that public opinion de- 
manded a thoroughgoing opening up of 
the racketeering situation in New York, 
Governor Lehman appointed him special 
prosecutor—the same Lehman, ironically, 
whose honorable career as Governor the 
young man would come within a hair’s 
breadth of terminating in 1938. 


D ewey has done a good job as New 
York’s District Attorney since 1938. The 
need for competence in that job had 
screamed for years. Dewey has hung up a 
better record than Jerome or Whitman 
made long ago. Only Earl Warren of Oak- 
land, Calif., now Attorney General of that 
state, has ever approached Dewey’s 
achievement as D.A. Trampling on the 
policy of generally bargaining with crimi- 
nals by accepting pleas to lesser offenses, 
he has succeeded in doing what hundreds 
of wiseacres in public office insisted could 
not be done. It is on this that his reputa- 
tion rests among the initiated. 

But his more spectacular performances 
are not to be pooh-poohed. He has avoided 
the tendency of many D.A.’s to seek the 
headlines on every possible occasion. And 
it’s fantastically easy for prosecutors to 
get front-page news by aimless flourishes 
—which is one reason why so many great 
public figures from little prosecutors grow. 
Dewey’s activity has demonstrated that 
when he aims, he shoots, and when he 
shoots, he’s pretty accurate in his marks- 
manship. 

To try such cases as the Jimmy Hines 
case takes analytical power, skill and self- 
restraint of a high order. Much as we may 
complain these days of the litigious con- 
cept of government, which looks upon 
government as a battle between the law- 
yers of the Lord and the lawyers of busi- 
ness, there is much to be said for the men- 
tal discipline involved in successful litiga- 
tion. The lawyer may not always be right, 
but a good one must know how to use his 
brain, to learn fast, to appraise evidence 
and to present his case effectively. Dewey 
does. He seems, in addition, to possess the 
rare gift of picking able men, of backing 
them up, and of eliciting that enthusiasm 
that makes for successful public service. 

Yet this doesn’t mean that Dewey now 
has what it takes to be either a Presi- 
dential candidate or a President. As can- 
didate he would have to talk to the voters 
of their problems—problems of an im- 
mensely complex and comprehensive na- 
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ture—in terms so exact, searching and jp. 
formed that he would lay bare the widely 
popularized and plausible economic falla- 
cies of the past few years. This isn’t a job 
a man can get on top of after a short 
process of self-education. Nor is it some- 
thing that informed associates can suc- 
cessfully help him do between now and 
next Wednesday. It is true that Roosevelt 
learned much in 1932. But it is also true 
that what he acquired then was added on 
to 25 years of remarkably diversified ex. 
perience in state and national affairs, 

The Republican candidate can make an 
effective campaign in 1940 against Roose- 
velt or any one other Democrat only if he 
can demonstrate dramatically and intelli- 
gently that since 1937 the New Deal has 
not been moving toward its professed ob- 
jectives but away from them; that it is 
making the country poorer while seeking 
to create the illusion that the average man 
is growing richer; and that its humane 
purposes can only be achieved by an ad- 
ministration which has, at least, an ele- 
mentary knowledge of economic cause and 
effect. It is highly doubtful that Dewey is 
equipped for this kind of campaign, quick 
as he can be on his feet. Whether Repub- 
lican leaders will take the gamble will de- 
pend upon how bad they think their 
chances are. If they feel reasonably sure of 
winning, they will turn to a less glamor- 
ous man with experience. 


(teil Dewey cannot get very 
far with the tactics used in the campaign 
against Lehman—the tactics at which he 
seems strongest. He cannot campaign 
against bosses, spoils and corruption. That 
goes well enough in local and even in state 
campaigns. It will not do for a national 
appeal. Especially, it will fail against the 
New Deal. Whatever indictment may be 
leveled against this Administration, it can- 
not be charged with venality. Charges of 
muddleheadedness, fanaticism and _intel- 
lectual indirection may stick. But this 
Administration doesn’t steal. One might as 
easily try to convict Gandhi of fur rob- 
bery. 

And just as inexperience would hamper 
Dewey as a candidate, so would it limit 
his effectiveness as President. The chief 
executive’s job is only in small part that 
of vigorously enforcing Jaws. As a matter 
of fact, a good chief executive delegates 
that part of his work to others. The es- 
sence of the job is evolving policies by ad- 
justment—by endlessly delicate and in- 
formed adjustment. That involves a deep 
understanding of the problems of business, 
labor and agriculture. It involves fa- 
miliarity with the technique of working 
with a legislature. In this sense, the avail- 
ability of several other putative Repub- 
lican nominees is so much more marked 
than Dewey’s that it cannot help but 
cause his prospects to dwindle. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LOST A LANDMARK 
when the old Niantic burned — 


ANY a vessel which carried gold- 
M hungry forty-niners to San 
Francisco proved too unseaworthy 
for the return trip. One of these 
hulks was beached, and above her 
decks there sprouted a full-fledged 
hotel, the “Niantic.” Colorful even 
then, it would be a priceless land- 
mark today. Fire reduced it to ashes 
in 1851. 

Today increased taxes force own- 
ers of business property to seek 


UNITED 


economies wherever possible. Unit- 
ed Mutual may be able to offer you 
one safe and substantial economy in 
lower cost fire insurance. 

How can we do it? By a careful 
selection of our risks we have fewer 
fire losses to pay. And by dealing 
direct through our own salaried 
representatives our sales costs are 
low. These savings we return to pol- 
icyholders in cash dividends. These 
dividends have averaged from 25 to 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Company of Careful People’ 


Home Office: 175 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals ; also 


compensation, automobile, and general liability insurance in cooperation with 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 





San Francisco in 1850 from the corner of Clay 
and Sansome Streets. We shall be happy to send 
you without charge a large print of this illustra- 
tion in full color, ready for framing for your 
home or office. Clip coupon below. 


35% in every year since our found- 
ing. Meanwhile assets and reserves 
have enjoyed uninterrupted growth. 
We shall be glad to mail you full 
information about this strong com- 
pany and how it may aid you to re- 
duce the cost of fire insurance on 
your home, your hotel, your store or 
factory. Write today. We will include 
without charge an enlarged print of 
the illustration above suitable for 
framing for your home or office. 


UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me without charge enlarged color print of 
above illustration. Also send information on United Mutual 
Insurance for — NW-7-17 


C) Residences C) Business property 


Name 





Street__ 





City and State 








AVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY? 

LJ Luckies are better than ever because 
new methods developed by the United 
States Government have helped farmers 
grow finer, lighter tobacco in the past sev- 
eral years. As independent tobacco ex- 
perts like Jack Rogers point out, Luckies 
have always bought the Cream of the 
Crop. Aged from 2 to 4 years, these finer 
tobaccos are in Luckies today. Try them 
for a week. Then you'll know why 
sworn records show that among inde- 
pendent tobacco experts— auctioneers, 
warehousemen and buyers—Luckies 
have twice as many exclusive smokers 


as have all other cigarettes combined! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW : a Your Throat- 
TOBACCO BEST-IT'S LUCKIES 2TO1 "Because ITS TOASTED 
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Have you tried a LUCKY lately 7 | 





